HousingBill 


Under Fire 
By GOP | 


_ By Gene Zack 

The House has opened debate 
on Pres. John F. Kennedy’s 
multi-billion-dollar housing and 
urban renewal program, with 
Republican opponents sustaining 
an initial defeat in their attempt 
to scuttle all of the new programs 
contained in the omnibus meas- 


ure. 

_ The Administration measure 
survived its first crucial test when, 
by a teller vote of 197 to 164, the 
House turned back a substitute 
$1.1 billion bill offered by the GOP 
which would merely have refi- 
nanced existing programs for one 
Pat the same time, the Admin- 
jstration’s $2.5 billion federal 
aid-to-public-education bill ran 
jnto a major roadblock as the 
House Rules Committee refused 
immediate clearance pending ac- 
tion on other school legislation that 
would provide some type of federal 
aid to private as well as public 
schools. 

The two bills, to which Kennedy 
has assigned “top priority” in this 
session of the 87th Congress, al- 
ready have been passed by the 
Senate in substantially the form 
requested by the White. House. 

In a move designed to 
strengthen Administration 
forces, Rep. Albert Rains (D- 
Ala.), floor manager for the 
housing measure, offered to drop - 
- the controversial no-down-pay- 
ment feature in a new section 


that would permit long-term 
mortgages on middle - income 
housing. 


Kennedy had asked for 40-year, 
government-insured loans without 
down payments for families in the 
$4,000-to-$6,000 income bracket, 
pointing out that such families 
currently are priced out of the 
housing market. 

The Rains compromise would 
teduce the term for such mortgages 
to 35 years. The Senate, before 
passing the Administration bill, had 
also dropped the no-down-payment 
provision but had retained the 40- 
year mortgage feature. 

On school aid, the Rules Com- 
mittee voted 9-6 to bottle up, for 
the present, not only federal grants 
for classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries, but also an Ad- 
ministration program for college 
scholarships. 

Two liberal northern Demo- 
crats — Representatives Thomas 
P. O'Neill (Mass.) and James J. 
Delaney (N.Y.)—joined with the 
committee’s conservative Re- 
publican-seuthern Democratic 
bloc against clearance of the 
two education measures. 

What the Rules Committee is 
Row waiting for is the bill which 
would extend the National Defense 
Education Act, one feature of 
Which would make possible some 
low-interest, long-term loans for 
Private schools. 

To help break the stranglehold, 
Education Committee Chairman 


\ (Continued on Page 12) 


AFL-CIO Supports Aid Program, 
Hails Long-Term Financing Plan 


‘The AFL-CIO’s long-standing 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller in testi 
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Of Dissenter’s Union Dues 


75,000 Out 
In 3-Coast 
Ship Strike 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


New York—Crews of Amer-| 
ican-owned deepwater ships are) 
tieing up their vessels as they) 


reach port on the Atlantic, Gulf! § 


and Pacific coasts and walking) 
picket lines in a_ nationwide) 
strike for better working condi-| 
tions, with the “runaway flag 
fleet” one of the major issues. | 

Five AFL-CIO unions walked | 
out when their contracts expired 
June 15 without counter-offers by | 
major shippers. The unions—| 
Maritime Union, Seafarers, Ma-| 
rine Engineers, Masters, Mates & | 
Pilots, and the American Radio| 
Association—are striking for im-| 
proved contracts and the inclusion 
of ships registered under foreign 
flags by U.S. owners to escape) 
American wages and taxes. 

As some 75,000 unionists took 
turns at picket duty and port 
traffic came to a halt, federal 
mediators continued efforts to 
bring maritime management back 
to the bargaining table with la- 
bor representatives. 

Meanwhile there were these de- 
velopments: 

@ Three union presidents—Jo- 
seph Curran of thhe NMU, Charles 
P. Crooks of MMP and William 
Steinberg of ARA—reported aft- 
er almost a week of the strike that 
shipowners were “beginning to ne- 
gotiate” a settlement. 

@ SIU and MEBA reached 
agreement with 65 companies oper- 
ating 262 ships on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts in dry cargo and pas- 
senger service. SIU Pres. Paul 
Hall and MEBA Pres. Edward Alt- 
man said the agreement recognized 
the right of the unions to organize 
“foreign flag” ships and the setting 
up of joint labor-management com- 
mittees to draft a program for de- 
velopment and growth of the 
American merchant marine. 

@ Before the strike started, La- 
bor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg met 
with both sides in New York, re- 
ported in detail to Pres. John F. 


~ 


part in the signing on board the 
Guy de Bere of the company; Se 


Conciliation & Mediation; Local 
City Labor Commissioner Harold 


mittee, and Charles de Maria, a 


NEW JOB OPPORTUNITIES for physically handicapped workers 
are opened in Office Employes’ contract with the French Lines in 
New York. Under the agreement, the union will refer qualified 
handicapped workers and the company will employ them. Taking 


liner “Liberte” are, left to right, 
c.-Treas. Ben J. Cohan of OEIU 


Local 153; Joseph F. Finnegan, chairman of the State Board of 


153 Business Rep. John Kelly; 
Felix; Orin J. Lehman, chairman 


of the New York State Employ the Physically Handicapped Com- 


company negotiator. 


Armour Contract Study: 


Cites Gro 


Automation Panel 


wth Need 


Chicago—“‘Adequate economic growth”—sufficient to offset 


“currently excessive unemployment” and increasing productivity 


to the labor force—is “essential . 
development,” a unique tripartite 


and to absorb both workers displaced by automation and newcomers 


. . to orderly economic and social 
panel on automation has agreed. 


The committee, created in Au-¢ 
gust 1959 under bargaining agree- 
ments between Armour & Co. and 
the Meat Cutters and the Packing- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


By Gervase N. Love 
endorsement of foreign aid was 


Making development loan funds available on a long-term basis. 


“You may 


recall that we have advocated similar measures for many years,” he reminded the 


Ommitice. “Whether we like it ore 


; mony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that gave 
ee ularly warm approval to Pres. Kennedy’s plan for unified administration of the program and 


house Workers, called for ‘“‘coordi- 


formally renewed by Legislative 


Mot, the U.S.—at least in our view 
will be engaged in foreign aid 
Mtivities for a long time to come. 
is essential to proper planning 
a both the giving and receiving 
nds to have the assurance of con- 
Pa RORY, 


Biemiller, who also voiced 
AFL-CIO endorsement of the 
generally higher amounts sought 
in the Administration proposal, 
said long-range commitments 
would give a nation receiving aid 

“the same feeling of confidence” 


a union gets from a union se- 

curity clause in a bargaining 
t. 

The Administration is asking $2.5 

billion in cash and loan funds for 


nated” public and private actions 
to ease technology’s impact since 
“collective bargaining, by itself, 
cannot fully solve these problems.” 
The report of the committee, 
representing both unions, man- 
agement and the public, was cau- 
tious in proposed specific reme- 
dies for meeting the. job displace- 
ment problem. It admitted the 
“members had made only “modest 
progress” in two years of studies. 
The UPWA and the Meat Cut- 
ters, in a strong separate state- 
ment, criticized the total report’s 
failure to display a proper “sense 
of urgency” and called some of its 
tentative suggestions “too little and 
too late.” 
(For the separate views-of the 
unions, see story, Page 5.) 
In particular, the unions strongly 
urged consideration of a shortened 


fiscal 1962 and authority to draw 
. (Continued on Page 9) 


workweek with no loss of take- 
» (Continued on Page 5). 


|ruled that 
|who disagree with their union’s 
jlegislative or political activities 
|may avoid having their dues used 
\for such programs. 


Pacts OK 


By David L. Perlman 
The Supreme Court has up- 


\held enforcement of railroad 


union shop contracts but has 
individual members 


The court made it clear, how- 
ever, that its decision did not 


|relieve dissenting members of the 


obligation to pay their share of the 


| collective bargaining costs and nor- 


mal operating expenses of the un- 


|ions which represent them. 


Existence of a union shop con- 
tract, the court also declared, 
does not block a union from 
carrying on its legislative and 
political activities, even if a mi- 
nority opposes these policies. 

“The majority also has an inter- 
est in stating its views without be 
ing silenced by dissenters,” the 
court said. 

The high court overturned a 
Georgia court’s injunction which 
barred enforcement of the union 
shop agreement on the Southern 
Railway System unless the unions 
abandoned political or legislative 
activity. 

‘Less Drastic’ Formula 


Holding in effect that such a 
sweeping ruling was unfair to the 
majority of workers, the Supreme 
Court instructed the state court to 
come up with a less drastic formula 
which would permit a dissenting 
union member to separate himself 
from financial support of political 
programs with which he disagrees. 

The Supreme Court suggested 
two methods by which this could 
be accomplished: 

@ A dissenting member might 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Study Urges 
Flexible Tax, 
Credit Policy 


By Saul Miller 

The federal government has a 
primary duty to keep the nation 
in tip-top economic health and 
the President must have greater 
powers to counter the ups and 
downs of the business cycle—in- 
cluding authority to cut or in- 
crease income taxes and to dry 
public spending—and a greater 
voice in credit policy making. 

That’s the theme of the first 
intensive study of the nation’s 
money and credit system in’ 50 
years by a top-flight 20-man com- 
mission composed of leaders in 
banking, business, education and 
labor. 

The 285-page report presented 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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WORKER-FATHER of the year, 


Mrs. Durham and Tobacco Worke 
Durham family at home: Sandra, 


standing between her father and mother is a married daughter, Mrs. 


Janice Compton, 23. 


At Kansas City Convention: 


| reau. 


Ear! Durham, visited AFL-CIO 
headquarters after receiving the George Washington medal of the 
National Fathers Day Committee. Durham, a union shop steward at 
the Brown & Williamson tobacco plant in Louisville, Ky., was 
honored for his years of community work with youth groups. In top 
photo, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany admires the medal which was 
presented earlier by Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg. Looking on are 


rs Pres. John O’Hare. Below, the 
19; Robert, 15; Carole, 16, and 


Musicians Shift Policy 


On Record 


Atlantic City—Delegates to the 64th annual ‘convention of the 
Musicians have given union officers the authority to change the his- 
toric policy of the AFM on bargaining for royalties from recordings 


and television film. a 
The convention, after vigorous dc 


Bargaining 


debate, approved a recommenda- 


tion by AFM officers that negotia-©— 


tors be authorized to “exchange any 
part of trust fund payments” for 
improved wage agreements the next 
time they bargain with the record- 
ing industry. 

The action was necessary, 
AFM Pres. Herman Kenin told 
the 1,222 delegates, because of 
changed conditions in the indus- 
try, including a feeling on the 
part of some musicians whom 
Kenin described as being “less 
than enthusiastic” about the Mu- 
sic Recording Trust Fund first 
set up in 1947, 

The convention decided to in- 
tensify its political education cam- 
paigns on the local, state and na- 
tional levels in cooperation with 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Polit- 
ical Education and with TEMPO— 
Task Force for Employment of 
Musicians Promotional Organiza- 
tion. Delegates also: 

@ Referred to the executive 
board a proposal to amend the 
Federal Copyright Act to. establish 
performing and property rights for 


musicians like those now held by] 


composers and authors. 


© Voted to support the Kennedy 
Administration’s education bill. 

@ Upheld committee action in 
rejecting a resolution instructing 
Kenin not to negotiate any agree- 
‘ments diverting income from the 
Music Performance Trust. Dele- 
gates from Chicago Local 10, head- 
ed by James C. Petrillo, who was 
AFM president when the trust fund 


position after conferring with Pe- 
trillo by telephone. 
@ Recommended that a forum 
dealing with symphony orchestra 
problems be sponsored by the AFT 
every year. 
The action on collective bargain- 
ing policy followed a speech by 
Kenin praising Petrillo for his lead- 
ership in establishing the Music 
Performance Trust, which he de- 
scribed as an “historic achieve- 
ment.” 


the convention agreed, that nego- 
tiators with the recording industry 
should be left free to change the 
trust fund formula, if necessary. 
Under it, small royalties on the sale 
of recordings and television film 
have been put into a fund which 
pays out more than $5 million a 
year for an average of almost 35,- 
000 “live” music performers at free 
concerts by AFM members. 


Saying that the lessons of his- 
tory call for “new imaginative 
solutions,” the AFM president 
cited recent Hollywood contract 
negotiations in which it was 
agreed that all motion picture 
and television film produced in 
the United States and Canada 
will have music provided by U.S. 
and Canadian musicians. 

The delegates agreed to continue 
the cam oe to abolish the 10 per- 
cent cabaret tax, 

The next convention cities will 
be Pittsburgh in 1962, Miami in 
1963 and Santa Barbara, Calif., in 


major program of federal govern-© 
ment action that included: 


#|and move to new locations workers 
;| displaced by technological change. 


i/grams and to provide ‘“mainte- 


| Pres. Joseph A. Beirne warned that 


The board recommended, and]. 


€ 4 


By Willard Shelton 


ion 


Kansas City—The problems of automation and the need to broaden worker organization in the 
communications industry were central themes as the 23rd annual convention of the Communica. 
tions Workers met here. 
A resolution on automation, pointing out that in five years the volume of business of Bell system 
companies had increased by 29.6 percent while employment dropped 6.2 percent, recommended a 


CWA Urges Federal ‘Action 
To Meet Automat 


ns 


Issue 


@ Expansion of the Labor 
Dept.’s new Office of Automation 
into a full-fledged permanent bu- 


@ Federal assistance to retrain 


@ Creation of a “national secur- 
ity fund” to finance retraining pro- 


nance of a 40-hour pay level” for 
workers whose hours are. sharply 
reduced because of automation. 

@ Strengthening of the US. 
Employment Service and provision 
ef earlier voluntary retirement for 
displaced workers under the social 
security system. 

In his keynote address, CWA 


the communications industry 
“stands in the vanguard of utiliz- 
ing new devices.” 


Satellite Program 
“Coast-to-coast telephone calls 
[already] have been routed through 
radio signals thrown into space and 
bounced off the Echo One satel- 
lite” hurling in orbit, Beirne said, 
and the Bell System is now seeking 
to put its own satellite into space 
“to bounce back not only voice 
communication but television, non- 
voice, data processing and the Lord 
only knows what else.” 

“As citizens, we believe in it. 
We would not oppose it if we 
could,” said the CWA president. 
“Our challenge is to make cer- 
tain that we share the benefits to 
which our work and experience 
contribute so much. 

“As citizens and voters, we have 
a responsibility to help establish 
a fair climate of economic growth. 
As trade unionists, we have a re- 
sponsibility to demand that the so- 
lutions to the unemployment dilem- 
ma be worked out with us, in terms 
that.make sense.” 
Accusing “a lot of liberals in 
this ‘liberal [Kennedy] Administra- 
tion” of being ready to’ accept a 
permanent jobless rate of 4 per- 
cent, Beirne declared, “We won't 
accept that tragic kind of make 
shift economy, where one in 25 is 
coldly described as an ‘unemployed 


RLEA Elects 
G. k. Leighty 
To 3rd Term 


G. E. Leighty, president of the 
Railroad Telegraphers, has been re- 
elected to a new three-year term as 
chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executive’s Association. 

The RLEA also. reelected 
Michael Fox as vice chairman. 
Fox is president of the AFL-CIO 
Railway Employes’ Dept. At a 
previous meeting, RLEA Exec. 
Sec.-Treas, A. E. Lyon had been 
reelected. 

The meeting approved affiliation 
of the Seafarers, which has more 
than 1,000 members employed in 
railroad marine service. 

A new executive committee, cre- 
ated by a change in by-laws, was 
elected. Members are: H. C. Crotty, 
Maintenance of Way Employes; 
George M. Harrison, Railway 
Clerks; H. E. Gilbert, Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen; A, J. Bern- 
hardt, Railway Carmen; Joseph W. 


son, Locomotive Engineers; W. P. 
Kennedy, Trainmen, 


was first set up, supported Kenin’s 


1 964. 


Wagner, Conductors & Brakemen. 


employable’ and placed on some 


Ramsey, Machinists; R. E. David- 


and Louis 


form of permanent dole.” 

An emphasis on both internal 
and outside organization ran 
through the entire convention, with 
an unusual amount of time taken 
from formal business sessions for 
district and other study meetings 
on organizing efforts. 

Working seminars for the 
CWA’s 175 staff members, set up 
by Education Dir. Jules Pagano, 
heard ranking officials of the 
union and University of Chicago 
faculty experts discuss the prob- 
lems and opportunities in seek- 
ing to expand organization of 
white collar workers. 

The report of the executive 
board said that membership of the 
union was at its highest point in 
history. It emphasized that “in- 
ternal organizing”—the recruitment 
as actual members of all workers 
represented in bargaining units— 
still has as its goal an overall mem- 
bership total of 90 percent by 
March 1963. 

Representatives of new locals 
organized after Bell System work- 
ers in downstate and upstate New 
York voted for CWA representa- 
tion attended the convention as 
delegates for the first time. Beirne 
announced ratification by the mem- 


the 23rd convention of the Boot 


the United Shoe Workers, declare 


——_— 


bers of a first contract covering 
14,000 workers in the plant dept, 
for the entire state. —~ 

Beirne Re-elected 


In business session Beirne was 
re-elected without opposition as 
president. Two vice presidents— 
John Crull and Ray Hackney— 
also were re-elected without oppo- 
sition, as was Sec.-Treas. W. A, 
Smallwood. 

. Vice Pres. James M. ‘Massey de- 
feated James A. Sanders of Shreve- 
port, La., by 154,000: to 69,000 
votes in a contested election. 

Labor attaches from embassies 
of other countries were invited 
guests of the convention and 
were presented also to local com- 
munity and business leaders at . 
a pre-convention reception. The . 
attaches included H. F. B. Fane 
of the British Embassy, Thorb- 
jorn Carlsson of the Swedish 
Embassy and Hermann’ W. Bre- 
mer of the embassy of ‘the West 
German Republic. 

Also an invited guest was an 
Army private, Tommey E. David- 
son, a serviceman based in Paris 
who last Christmas Day ‘made one 
of the CWA-sponsored “hi-mom” 
telephone calls to his home. He 
was brought home by the Defense 
Dept., in response to the invitation, 


Merger Action Facing 
Boot and Shoe Workers 


Cincinnati—Talk of merger filled the air at initial sessions of 


& Shoe Workers here. 


Pres. John E. Mara told the 250 delegates that he favored the 
move, The tonvention also heard George Fecteau, president of 


that merger is “the only existing 


among shoe workers, especially in 
this automatic age now enveloping 
us.” 

The Boot & Shoe Workers have 
a membership of approximately 
40,000 while the United Shoe 
Workers have 50,000 members. 
Mara estimated another 35,000 to 
40,000 workers are in small in- 
dependent unions. 

The merger resolution, along 
with 50 other resolutions cover- 
ing major problems of the in- 
dustry—ranging from increasing 
foreign imports to rumaway fac- 
tories—was to be considered 
Jater during the convention. 


Jack Hurst, retiring president of 
the Cincinnati Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, declared that a stepped-up 
education and publicity program is 
necessary for the labor movement 
to get its story across to the public. 

“Big business is becoming more 
solidified every day,” Hurst warned. 
“We must have big business, but 
there ate individuals in it who want 
to dissolve the labor movement or 
at least weaken its strength. 


“Unfortunately, we have in the 
labor movement too many people 
who don’t care about it because 
they are in it by accident. They 
don’t come to their local union 
meetings and they are susceptible 
to everything they read in the 
magazines and newspapers and 
hear over the radio and TV. 

“There is only way to get the 
word to our people and that is 
through labor papers and labor 
magazines.” 

William Kircher, assistant di- 
rector of Reg. IX, AFL-CIO, 
told the delegates that the eco- 
nomic growth of shoe workers 
is tied to the economic growth 


hope for progress and strength® 


“We can’t,” he said, “build a 
first-class economy on second and 
third-class wages.” 

Al Barkan, deputy director of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, praised the Boot & 
Shoe Workers for their political ac 
tivity. He also commented on the 
Supreme Court ruling upholding 
the union shop for rail unions, 
pointing out that the railroads had 
fought behind the scenes to wreck 
‘union security. 


Better Health 
Goals Set by 


Glove Union 


Effingham, Ill.—Strengthening of 
health and welfare provisions i@ 
negotiations with the glove industry 
has been called for by delegates #0 
the biennial convention here of the 
Glove Workers. 

In three days of sessions, dele 
gates from locals in some 25 
communities revised the union’s 
constitution and bylaws to coli 
form with the Landrum-Griffia 
Act; debated the effects of for 
in the industry; and voted to pro 
vide annuity retirement benefits 
for Pres, Joseph C. Goodfellow 
and his successors. 

Returned to office without opp® 
sition were Sec.-Treas. James Val 
Der Wall, Marinette, Wis.; and Vic# 
Presidents Jessie M. Reynolds of 
Tacoma, Wash., Chester Domb 
kowski of Michigan City, Ind., aod 
Ernest Mohr of Metropolis, Il. Re 
elected in contested races were 
Presidents Hartley Wiseman o 
Metropolis, Ill., and Irene Koaak, 
Milwaukee. 


of all other workers, 


years to run, 


' Goodfellow’s term has two more 
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7 15 ,000 Marine Workers Strike, 
Tie Up U.S. Deepwater Fleet 


(Continued from i. 1) 
Kennedy at the White House, and 
held himself, available to assist fed- 
eral mediators and the negotiators 
jn any way possible. 

Chief stumbling- block to an 
agreement was the refusal of one 
group of employers to discuss the 
foreign flag or “runaway” ship is- 
sue at all. A management spokes- 
man said he was not authorized 
to talk about foreign flag ships. 
NMU then filed a charge with the 
National Labor Relations Board 
against employers whom it accused 
of refusing to bargain in good faith. 

@ When dock and harbor work- 
ers attended a rally called by the 
Longshoremen here in support of 
striking seamen, the New York 
Shipping Asssociation accused ILA 
of a contract violation and asked 
the port labor arbiter to cnene 
a hearing. : 


NMU Talks Opened May 11 

NMU opened negotiations May 
11 on behalf of 37,000 members 
on 590 passenger, freight and tank- 
er vessels,operated by 74 compa- 
nies. When vessel operators made 
no acceptable counter-offer Curran 
recessed negotiations. 

Chief effort of union negotiators 
was to improve working conditions 
on American-owned ships and help 
provide more jobs for U.S. seamen 
faced with the threat of competi- 
tion from non-union vessels regis- 
tered under foreign flags. 

When the contracts expired 
June 15 and unions carried out 
their traditional “no contract, no 
work” policy, the base wage for 
able-bodied seamen on NMU 
ships was $369 to $373 a month 
based on a 40-hour week. The 
last previous increase was 4.5 
percent in January 1960 on a 
wage reopener in a three-year 
contract. 


‘ ers to bargain on the following pro- 


posed program: 

@ Reduce the basic workweek 
from 40 to 30 hours to provide 
additional jobs for seamen and give 
crewmen more time with their 
families. This could be done, the 
union said, by adding the time 
worked to vacation time due. 

@ An increase in wages and 
Overtime rates based on the na- 
tional industrial pattern. The over- 


NMU Strikers Find 
Picket Line Works 


New York—To longshore- 
men in this port a picket line 
is a picket line, and not to be 
crossed. 

That fact of life caused the 
Maritime Union to call off 
pickets at Pier 3, downtown. 

The pickets were on duty 
only to warn workers of a 
labor dispute with the United 
Fruit Co., which uses Pier 3. 
They carried signs to that ef- 
fect, but longshoremen re- 
fused to cross the picket line 
enroute to their job of un- 
loading the Johan, a Norwe- 
gian-flag freighter using the 
same dock. 

NMU has no dispute with 
the Johan’s owners, and re- 
moved the pickets so the long- 
shoremen could go to work. 


as 


time rate in expired NMU contracts 
was $2.88 an hour. 

@ Provide that all ships owned 
or operated by American com- 
panies shall come under union con- 
tract. 

The union also asked amendment 
of other contract provisions to im- 
prove living and working condi- 
tions aboard ship. 

The ARA met with siete 


NMU had sought to get employ- 


Flint Glass Union Set 
8. Products 


To Boost U 


New York—The Flint Glass 


biennial convention here with a firm resolve to hold their present 
membership strength and add to their ranks through organizing 
techniques “appropriate for a changing industry.” 

Delegates approved plans for a two-pronged drive to offset the 


May 12 and submitted proposals 


Workers concluded a two-week 


effects of glass imports by strength-© 


ening domestic production and by | 
launching a campaign to create 
public demand for glass “with the 
American theme.” 


Since at least 8,000 members 
of the union are employed in 
plants that manufacture hand- 
made glass products, delegates 
devoted considerable time to 
analyzing problems of moldmak- 
ers in the container industry. 


They called for action to union- 
iz workers in factories where 
glass is needed in increasing quan- 
tities as parts for scientific equip- 
Ment or apparatus. Although a 
large proportion of the glass con- 
tainer industry is organized, Flint 
Glass union officers agreed there 
is a significant potential in this 
area, whére production seems to be 
On the rise: 

- A slight dip in the union’s 
membership was attributed to the 
effects of automation and to 
rising imports. These come main- 
ly from Belgium, the leading 

European’ exporter, which ac- 
counts for about 40 percent of 
the world’s glass exports. 

The Belgian flat glass industry 
has undergone considerable con- 
centration during the past 50 years. 
In 1910 it comprised 19 com- 
Panies; today there are only three 
Which account for about 90 percent 
Of all exports. Foreign shipments 


of flat glass from Belgium. reached | 


a record high in 1960 of 288,485 
metric tons. 

The convention spent several 
days making plans for the open- 
ing of negotiations on new con- 
tracts to cover moldmakers 
which commence Aug. 8. These 
will be followed by industrywide 
conferences for contract de- 
mands covering workers em- 
ployed in aluminating and allied 
glass products factories. In the 
early fall conferences looking to- 
wards negotiations will take place 
for workers employed in plants 
that make table and art glass, and 
glassware manufactured by au- 
tomatic machines. 

Earlier in the convention, 
George M. Parker of Toledo, was 
elected president of the union by 
a 2-1 majority, suceeding Charles 
M. Scheff, who retired. 

Elected first, second and third 
vice presidents, respectively, were 
Albert Vottero of Jeannette, Pa., 
Robert Newell of Moundsville, W. 
Va., and Harold Gibbons of To- 
ledo. Three new international repre- 
sentatives were elected—Ben Man- 
giopane of Bellaire, O., Debert 
Junkins of Clarksburg, W. Va., and 
Charles Herrholtz* of Chicago. 
Fifty-one workers were elected mis- 
cellaneous members of the union’s 
100-man executive board. 

The convention approved chang. 
es in the union constitution tc 
make it conform with requirement: 


for a new contract. The principal 
issue involved the question of stand- 
by pay for union members while 
waiting for assignment. Wage 
scales for 1,000 ARA members on 
U.S.-flag ships ranged from $680 
to $850 a month. 


Members of the other unions 
began contract talks June 6 and 
7. SIU and MEBA got some 
Owners to agree to new terms 
but most ships remained in port 
because members respected the 
picket lines of the other unions. 


clining U.S. merchant fleet, unions 
allied with SIU and MEBA origi- 


basis for contract renewal: 


@ That American-owned vessels 
flying foreign flags be covered by 
contracts with all maritime unions. 
@ That a Joint Committee for 
the Maritime Industry, consisting 
of labor and management repre- 
sentatives, be established to over- 
haul the “outmoded merchant ma- 
rine subsidy” program; to put an 
end to government competition 
with privately-owned shipping; to 
assure cargoes for American ships 
through “effective enforcement of 
cargo preference laws” and expan- 
sion of the cargo preference prin- 
ciple to cover oil imports. 

@ That contracts be extended 
for one year without major changes 
other than those listed above. 

@ That certain contract inequi- 
tis be eliminated. 


Teacher Vote 
On Bargainin 


Set in N. Y.C. 


New York—Ballots will be 
counted June 29 in a referendum 
election among Greater New York’s 
47,000 school teachers on whether 
they want to bargain collectively 
with the Board of Education. Re- 
sults will be announced the follow- 
ing day, when schools close for the 
summer, by the Honest Ballot As- 
sociation. 

The United Federation of 
Teachers—Local 2 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers— 
has asked all teachers to vote yes, 
and then to support the UFT in 
a bargaining election next semes- 
ter. 

Meanwhile five members of a 
commission appointed by the board 
to advise it on labor relations have 
announced their resignation. They 
said the board picked out one of 
their three recommendations and 
ignored the others. 


Board members said they would 
not be bound by the referendum 
result but would ask teachers to 
decide later if they want one union 
to represent them or more than 
one. The UFT charged the board 
members were “insisting on the 
right to welsh” on any agreement 

In a special issue of the United 

Teacher, the union asked system- 
wide support of a program in- 
cluding base salaries of $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year; improvements in 
pensions and leaves of absence; 
relief from non-teaching chores 
for elementary teachers; class 
size of 30 or less in normal 
classes, 20 in difficult classes; 
and other improvements. 


Al Bilik Named Head 


Of Cincinnati Council 

Cincinnati, O.—AI Bilik, business 
agent of the State, County & Muni- 
cilpal Employes District Council 
here, will take office July 1 as pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati AFL-CIO 
Labor Council. He succeeds John 
J. Hurst of the Carpenters, who 
‘eaves office after 26 years as pres- 


To meet the problem of a de-|] 


nally made these proposals as a|f 


Aluminum 


convention here. 


PLEDGE OF SUPPORT in organizing campaigns of Aluminum 
Workers to help recoup membership loss from automation was 
given by John Schreier of AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization at 
AWIU convention. AWIU Pres. Eddie R. Stahl is at right, Assistant 
to the President Henry Olsen is shown at left. 


Workers 


Face ‘Trying Times’ 
Massena, N. Y.—Layoffs resulting from automation and two 
recessions in three years have brought the Aluminum Workers to 


“one of the most trying times in the history of our union,” AWIU 
Pres. Eddie R. Stahl told the delegates to the union’s fifth biennial 


been hit as much as 50 percent,” 
Stahl said it would take ‘‘a miracle” 
for the industry to get back to its 
pre-recession employment. 
Charging that production workers 
have been forced to bear a dispro- 
portionate burden in_ cutbacks, 
Stahl cited a plant where one de- 
partment had been reduced to 15 
men, of whom 11 were foremen 
or technical directors. 

“We expect to take our share 
of the burden, but management 
should also take its share,” he 
said. 

Taking note of the hardships on 
older workers who are laid off, the 
convention denounced discrimina- 
tion in hiring because of age and 
called on Congress to reduce the 
retirement age under social secur- 
ity to 60. 

Stahl was unanimously re-elected 
president. Henry Olsen, AWIU di- 
rector of organization and acting 


secretary-treasurer since the death 


trial Accident Committee. 


Declaring that “some locals have® 


last year of William Crowley, was 
chosen assistant to the president. 
In a three-way contest, Pat Reilly 
of Richmond, Va., a vice president 
and organizer, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The convention also endorsed an 
expanded union education program 
and urged greater support for 
COPE activities. 

George J. Richardson, AFL-C1O 
special representative, told the dele- 
gates that laws which damage the 
trade union movement “hurt the 
entire nation.” 

He said the labor movement, 
six years after merger, still has 
“many problems.” But, he de- 
clared, “the unresolved problems 
of jurisdiction and merging of 
unions can be resolved better 
united than divided.” 

Other speakers included John 
Schrier of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Organization and Al Barkan of 
COPE. 


Unions in Los Angeles 


To Tackle Job Injuries 


Los Angeles—A labor-sponsored safety education program to 
help cut California’s on-the-job accident rate is now being planned 
by the Los Angeles County Federation of Labor’s Safety & Indus- 


Announcement of the program was made by Executive Sec.-Treas., 


W. J. Bassett at a federation- 
sponsored Safety and Workmen’s 
Compensation Conference held 
here with some 175 delegates. 


Conference speakers pointed out 


‘lthat on-the-job accidents in Cali- 


fornia last year took 811 lives and 
caused 158,663 injuries, for which 
some $200 million was paid out in 
workmen’s compensation benefits. 
Underlying the accident prob- 
lem, stressed two safety experts, 
was the fact that California has 
reached a “safety plateau” or 
“safety gap,” where the down- 
ward curve has leveled off. 
Arthur W. Motley, director of 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Standards, said that “none 
of us can rest until these injuries 
and deaths are brought down to an 
irreducible minimum.” The safety 
techniques that have served well in 
the past “no longer produce the 
results they once did,” he declared. 
California safety chief Thomas 
N. Saunders, contrasting the 170 
full-time safety inspectors in Cal- 


of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 


cw 


dent. 


ifornia, said safety nevertheless 


depends ultimately “on the man 
himself.” 

He urged labor unions to hire 
“safety consultants” just as they 
now hire attorneys, economists, ac- 
tuaries and experts in various other 
fields. 

Other speakers included Elton 
C. Lawless, chairman of the State 
Industrial Accident Commission, 
and William Kaplan, a presiding 
referee for the commission. 

Both urged added emphasis on 
rehabilitation, with Kaplan ap- 
pealing for workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage for such “subtle in- 
juries” as heart attacks, mental ill- 
ness, etc., that he termed the last 
major gap in social insurance. 

Delegates formed into panels 
and talked practical problems 
with “resource experts” recruited 
from organized labor, the State 

Div. of Industrial Safety, and the 

Industrial Accident Commission. 

Dir. John F. Henning: of the 
California Dept. of Industrial Re- 
lations summarized conference ac- 


tivities, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 24, 1961 


ah Y OF NEW YORK sg 


housing project named after him. 


AFL-CIO PRES. George Meany greets Lewis Gompers, nephew 
of Samuel Gompers, prior to ground-breaking ceremonies for $9 
million housing project, named for first president of AFL. Apart- 
ments will rise on spot on New York’s Lower East Side where 
Gompers and his family lived when they came to U.S. in 1863. 


Housing Project Pays 
Tribute to Gompers 


New York—Among the noxious slums of New York’s Lower 
East Side—where a young immigrant boy lived almost a century 
ago and from which he emerged to become founder of the American 
labor movement—-ground has been broken for a modern low-cost 


Gompers Houses they will be® 


called in tribute to Samuel Gom- 
pers, first president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who 
came to New York with his fam- 
ily in 1863 at the age of 13. Be- 
hind their four-room tenement flat 
was a brewery; across the street 
was a slaughterhouse. Water came 
from a common hydrant in the 
yard and had to be carried up- 
stairs. The toHdet was in the back 
yard. 


To Shelter More Than 2,000 


On the site where young Gom- 
pers and his family lived will be 
constructed two 20-story buildings 
providing 474 apartments for 2,- 
000 persons at a cost of more than 
$9 million. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, who was the major 
speaker with Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner at the ground-breaking 
ceremonies, said that Gompers’ 
“personal experiences in the 
slums inspired him to fight 
against the degradations to 
which working people were sub- 
ject in those days.” 

The AFL-CIO president charged 
that despite a commitment by 
Congress 12 years ago to a long- 
term program of slum clearance 
and low-cost home construction, 
“succeeding Congresses have 
welshed on the commitment [and] 
year after year they have elimin- 
ated entirely or pared down to the 
bone appropriations for slum _ re- 
placement.” 


Moral and Practical Need 


“Today it is incumbent upon our 
government,” Meany said, to 
launch a broad new housing pro- 
gram not only for moral consider- 
ations but as a practical necessity.” 

The necessity arises from the fact 
that unemployment is still “at the 
shockingly high level of- almost 7 
percent,” he said, and the prospects 
are that the unemployment picture 
may be even “worse next winter 
than it was last winter.” 

“Yet there is still too much 
hesitancy,” he told the open-air 
East Side audience at the cere- 
monies, “on the part of our gov- 
erhment about doing something 
effective to reduce unemploy- 
ment. Even those who recognize 
that unemployment feeds upon 
itself, that it saps the basic 
Strength of the nation and that 
it can bring about economic col- 
lapse, still seem to be relying 


upon a spontaneous cure raiher 
than action, 

“The trade union movement be- 
lieves the unemployment situation 
has become too massive and too 
chronic to cure itself. We believe 
the government has got to take ac- 
tion. And the most effective action 
available, we aré convinced, is a 
broad-scale housing program.” 

Recalling improvements in 
living and working conditions in 
the past century, Wagner said 
“to a great extent that progress 
is due to the pioneering efforts 
of Gompers and his contempo- 
raries and to those who have built 
upon the foundations which they 
laid.” 


“I believe that no one would ap- 
preciate more than Samuel Gom- 
pers,” he said, “why we are here 
today. Not because this housing 
development will bear his name, but 
because it will be a living symbol 
of the ideals of individual and so- 
cial justice for which Samuel Gom- 


Woman Denied Explanation: 


without further explanation. 


High Court Upholds Exclusion 
Of Cook as Navy ‘Security Risk’ 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that the government may exclude a worker employed by a 
private concern from a military base where she worked on the ground of “security requirements” 


In a 5-to-4 decision the court held that the security officer at the naval gun factory in Washington 
was within his rights in withdrawing a security badge from Rachel Brawner, cook employed by a 


Justice Potter Stewart held for 

the majority that the government 
has the right to control access to 
a military base and that due proc- 
ess did not require that Mrs. 
Brawner be given any sort of 
hearing. . 
Justice William J. Brennan for 
himself, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Justices Hugo Black and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas expressed “grave 
doubts” that the government had 
authority to withhold Mrs. Brawn- 
er’s badge without a hearing. 


Use as ‘Blind’ Seen 


Further, he said, under the ma- 
jority’s decision a government offi- 
cial may employ “security require- 
ments” as a “blind behind which 
to dismiss at will for the most dis- 
criminatory of causes.” 

The high court’s decision upheld 
earlier verdicts for the government 
in lower courts. The suit contend- 
ing that Mrs. Brawner had been 
denied her constitutional rights was 
filed by Local 473, Cafeteria & 
Restaurant Workers Union. A brief 
supporting the local was filed with 
the court by the AFL-CIO. 

In other decisions the court: 

@ Refused to review a lower 


Street Railway 


Veteran Dies at 83 


Springfield, Mass.—P. J. O’Brien, 
83, a retired international vice 
president of the Street Railway Em- 
ployes, died here recently. 

O’Brien retired in 1957 after 44 
years as a vice president of the un- 
ion. From 1935 until his retire- 
ment he also served as a member 
of the union’s general executive 
board. 

As a motorman on the Spring- 
field Street Railway Co., he helped 
organize Div. 448 here in 1907, 
becoming its first president. 

Surviving are three sons, Charles, 
a bus driver and member of the 
union; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Brien, 
superintendent of parochial schools 
in the diocese of Worcester, Mass., 


pers struggled all his life.” 


and Raymond. 


LABOR-BACKED HOUSING 


es 


program helping transform a 


section of New York’s lower East Side, where Samuel Gompers lived 
as a youth, into a modern, low-cost apartment project bearing his 
name. Ground was broken for the Samuel Gompers Houses, the 
two buildings in the foreground, at ceremonies addressed by AFL- 


CIO Pres. George Meany. The 


other four buildings shown will 


comprise Columbia Houses, a non- profit cooperative now in the 


planning stage. 


private concessionaire at the fac-® 
\tory. Withdrawal of the badge 
¢| made it impossible for Mrs. Brawn- 
=\er to continue her job at the fac- 


=| tory. 


court decision upholding a Federal 
Aviation Agency order barring 
pilots over 60 years old on commer- 
cial airliners. 

@ Held in a 5-to-4 decision that 
the Constitution forbids the use of 


illegally-seized evidence in state 


(Continued from Page 1) 
be given a dues rebate “in the same 
proportion that the expenditures for 
political purposes which he had 
advised the union he disapproved 
bore to the total union budget.” 

@ Instead of a rebate, the un- 
ion’s expenditure for the protested 
activities could be proportionately 
reduced. 

The court specified that a mem- 
ber would have to give the union 
formal notification of his objection 
to expenditures for political activity 
which he opposed in order to be 
entitled to a refund or reduction. 

The decision was based on the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of congressional intent in a 1951 
amendment to the Railway La- 
bor Act authorizing union shop 
agreements on the railroads and 
repealing a previous prohibition 
against such agreements. 


A 1956 Supreme Court decision 
—known as the Hanson case—up- 
held the constitutionality of rail- 
road union shop agreements, even 
in states with so-called “right-to- 
work” laws. . However, the court 
at the time said “a different prob- 
lem would be presented” if union 
“assessments” were levied “for pur- 
poses not germane to collective 
bargaining.” 

Georgia courts subsequently held 
that political spending—including 
lobbying expenditures—by unions 
which collect dues under union 
shop agreements was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Appealing from the decision, at- 
torneys for 15 non-operating rail- 
road unions and the AFL-CIO ar- 
gued that legislative. and political 
activity is as much a part of union 
representation of members as the 
actual mechanics of collective bar- 
gaining. 

AFL-CIO Filed Brief 

“Collective bargaining cannot 


|function effectively or realistically 
*:| without legislative or political ac- 


tivity,” the AFL-CIO declared in 
a brief. 

In all, seven of the justices 
reached the conclusion that a 
worker covered by a railroad un- 
ion shop contract could not be re- 


=4|quqired to help finance union po- 


litical programs with which he dis- 
agreed. The justices differed sharp- 
ly, however, on whether any con- 
stitutional issue was involved and 
on the remedy to be recommended. 
Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., 
speaking for the majority of the 
court, held that no constitutional 
issue had to be: met because the 
1951 law was enacted “for the lim- 
ited purpose of eliminating the prob- 
lems created by the ‘free rider’” 
‘and did not contemplate the use 
of dues for political purposes 
against the wish of a member. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, in a 
sharp dissent in which he was 
joined by Justice John M. Har- 
lan, rejected “the restrictive in- 
terpretation” that Congress 
“meant to bar railway unions 


under a union shop agreement 


criminal trials. 

@ Rejected 4 to 3 a motion by 
the DuPont Co., to modify a re- 
cent decision that the company di- 
vest itself of General Motors stock 
so that the divestiture would take 
more than 10 years. 


Court Restricts Use 
Of Dissenter’s Dues 


from expending their, funds ia 
their traditional manner.” 

If Congress so intended, Frank- 
furter commented, it certainly 
would have said so. °: 

Tracing labor’s struggles over the 
years, he said it would be “sheer 
mutilation” to try to write the his. 
tory of the labor movement with- 
out references to its legislative and 
political battles. a 

Frankfurter said the union’s 
activities were clearly constitu- 
tional and opposed any-provision 
for excusing individuals from 
supporting an integral part of 
their union’s function. ' 


other hand, agreed with the Geor- 
gia courts that the constitutional 
rights of the dissenting workers 
had been violated and described 
the formula suggested by the Su- 
preme Court majority as “parsimo- 
nious” and in practice meaningless, 
He said individuals who dissented 
from their union’s political actions 
should be exempted from union 
shop requirements of membership, 
Separate, qualified opinions were 
also filed by Justices William 0, 
Douglas and Charles E. Whittaker. 
The well-financed legal challenge 
to the union shop was’ brought in 
the names of six Southern Railway 
employes in a suit against the 15 
rail unions, It has often been re 
ferred to as the “Looper case” after 
the name of one of the participants, 
Actual implementation of the 
decision—and detailed interpre- 
tation of the intent of the Su- 
preme Court—is in the hands of 
the Georgia court. However, if 
either party is dissatisfied with 
the state court’s implementation, 
the issue could wind its way back 
to the Supreme Court, 


In another case, which bore some 
parallels to the union shop issue, 
the Supreme Court held that an 
attorney could properly be com- 
pelled to join his state bar associa 
tion even if he disagreed with its 
position On some issues. Twenty- 
six states presently require lawyer 
to be members of state bars. 


A Wisconsin attorney protested 
that the requirement that he joia 
the state bar and pay the $15 4 
year dues forced him to help f& 
nance legislative programs which 
he opposed. ‘ 

His appeal was rejected by a 7-2 
majority which, however, divided 
on the reasons for rejection. 

Four justices held that no 
clear-cut issue of political spend- 
ing had been raised and, apart 
from that issue, there was no con- 
stitutional objection to .compe- 
ling lawyers to join the bar. 
They said the political spending 
would have to be raised in a 
more specific manner for the 
court to rule on it. 

Justices Harlan, Frankfurter and 
Whittaker considered the constitu- 
tional issue of political spending by 
a bar association and held that it 


did not violate any constitutional 
rights. ‘ 


_ Justice Hugo L. Black, on the | 
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Unions Call 
Slash Emphasized 
By Butchers, UPWA 


Chicago—A shorter workweek, 


an “economic imperative” if the nation is to achieve full employ- 
ment, the Meat Cutters and the Packinghouse Workers have 


declared. 


The two unions said such a move would “restore purchasing 


>>. 
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orkweek Cut Imperative 


—- 


without loss of take-home pay, is 


power and jobs to millions of un-‘ 
employed” and would “offset the 
continuing attrition. by automation 
of the national total of available 
jobs.” 

The views were contained in a 
separate statement filed in connec- 
tion with a report by the tripartite 
automation committee established 
two years ‘ago in contract agree- 


Minimize Job Loss, 
Meat Unions Plead © 


Chicago—To meet the 
challenge of automation, 
America must take steps so 
that technological change can 
be “regulated, directed and 
harnessed” to minimize job 
displacement and personal. 
hardship, two AFL-CIO un- 
ions have declared. 

The Meat Cutters and the 
Packinghouse Workers, in 
their separate statement ac- 
companying the report of the 
Armour Automation Com- 
mittee, were critical of the 
growing attitude of concen- 
trating “solely on the worker 
already ousted, accepting as 
a necessary evil the process 
which produces his ouster.” 

The unions said this is sim- 
ilar to “setting up a hospital 
and car repair shop at the site 
of a washed-out bridge to re- 
pair the broken bones and 
damaged vehicles in the 
steady flow of traffic going 
over the edge—without con- 
sidering the possibility of reg- 
ulating or rerouting the traf- 
fic and rebuilding the bridge.” 


ments with Armour & Co., second 
largest of the nation’s meat pack- 
ing concerns. 

The seperate views were pre- 
sented, the union said, to highlight 
“certain basic areas of disagree- 
ment” that existed between union, 
company and public members on 
the “massive kinds of programs” 
the nation needs to counter the 
effects of technological change. 


The UPWA and the Butcher 
Workmen said it was “unfortunate” 
that the committee’s report did not 
Teflect a strong “sense of urgency” 
about the problems resulting from 
automation, and declared that some 
of its suggestions “may well be too 
little and too late” unless they are 
supplemented “by an understand- 
ing of the depth of the problem.” 

The union representatives 
made it plain that while they dis- 
agreed with the full panel on 
some specifics, they were in ac- 
cord with its purpose and work 
and felt that it “provides new 
channels” for labor-management 
relations, including studies in 
areas “not normally engaged in 
during the life of a bargaining 
contract.” 

Although they laid particular 
stress on the question of the short- 
er workweek, the union representa- 
tives also called for: 

® A “massive increase” in the 
public investment for schools, 
homes, medical care, education, ur- 

renewal “and a wide range’ of 
Other national needs.” 
® Creation and expansion of 
Private consumer purchasing power 
through earlier retirement with in- 
Creased social security benefits; in- 
creases in the amount and dura- 
tion of unemployment compensa- 
tion; tax revision to reduce the bur- 
den on low-income families; and 


the minimum wage above the re- 
cently enacted $1.25 level coupled 
with coverage for millions of work- 
ers still excluded. 

@ “Arrangements to gear this 
nation’s productive capacity more 
realistically to the grave needs of 
peoples in the other nations through 
foreign trade.” ‘ 

They also urged that within the 
framework of recently enacted de- 
pressed area legislation, government 
policy should be devised to deny 
tax writeoffs ‘on plants closed 
through calculated management de- 
cision in areas where such closing 
will add to already heavy burdens 
of unemployment.” 


Other Recommendations 


They recommend effective fed- 
eral, state and local action “to com- 
bat discrimination in employment;” 
an end to hiring practices “curtail- 
ing job opportunities for partic- 
ular groups of workers;” and estab- 
lishment of federal standards for 
unemployment compensation laws. 
The UPWA andthe Butcher 
Workmen said the opposition to 
the shorter workweek is based on 
the argument that increased out- 
put “is much ‘preferable to in- 
creased leisure” for workers. 

“Unfortunately,” they de- 
clared, “the nation currently faces 
no such happy choice ... The 
immediate goal to be achieved 
through a shortening of the work- 
week is not more leisure but sub- 
stantially less enforced and un- 
paid leisure for those who now 
seek work.” 

Without action on spreading the 
work plus other measures to expand 
employment, they declared, “pro- 
posals dealing merely with the prob- 
lems of the workers displaced in the 
course of technological change can- 
not achieve any purpose but that 
of redistributing unemployment.” 

“No added educational opportun- 
ity will serve to create anything 
but higher educational levels in an 
increasing army of the unemployed, 
unless new jobs come by the mil- 


Leon B. Schachter. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTERING and enforcing new wage-hour amendment raising the 
wage and expanding coverage are discussed at Labor Dept. conference. Left to right are: Meat 
Cutters Vice Pres. Marvin W. Hook; Clarence T. Lundquist, administrator of the Labor Dept’s Wage 
& Hour Div.; Labor Dept. Solicitor Charles Donahue; Retail Clerks Pres. James A. Suffridge; Under 
Sec. of Labor W. Willard Wirtz; AFL-CIO Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller, and Meat Cutters Vice Pres. 


<ce 


minimum 


(Continued from Page 1) 
home pay—a point both unions 
have indicated will be a major bar- 
gaining goal with the industry this 
fall. Reduction in the workweek, 
they declared, is “not merely de- 
sirable but an economic impera- 
tive.” 

The company Officials flatly op- 
posed the shorter week, arguing 
that meat packing is a “low-profit 
industry” and declaring that such 
a move “would require accelerated 
efforts to automate just to stay in 
business.” 


Production Cut Foreseen 


The public members—Pres. 
Clark Kerr of the University of 
California and Prof. Robben W. 
Fleming of the University of Illinois 
—also opposed the shorter week on 
the ground that it would reduce 
productive capacity. They con- 
ceded, however, that unless full 
employment can be achieved via 
the economic growth route “the 
demand for the reduced workweek 


lions,” they said. 


will become increasingly insistent.” 


Pact Safeguards Jobs 


From Automation Effect 


New York—The Communications Workers have won a solid 
guarantee against loss of jobs or wages through automation or mer- 
gers for 1,500 employes of the American Cable & Radio Corp. 

The nationwide contract provides that no employe in the bar- 
gaining unit may be laid off or terminated because of the introduc- 


tion of new or improved equip- 
ment. 

It also guarantees the jobs and 
pay scales of workers in the 
event of any merger or consoli- 
dation with other firms. That 
provision is considered especially 
significant since there have been 
reports within the industry of a 
possible merger between Ameri- 
can Cable and other compaines 
in the field. 


The two-year agreement provides 
a $4 weekly increase retroactive 
to June 1, plus an additional $2 on 
Jan. 1, 1962, for employes who are 
at the top of their wage rate 
ranges. A wage reopener is au- 
thorized on June 1, 1962. 

CWA Long Lines National Dir. 
Elaine T. Gleason praised the 
“foresight and_ socially desirable 
attitude” of management represen- 
tatives in “squarely facing the im- 
pact of automation on human’ be- 


“immediate effective increases” in 


ings.” ‘ 


“Only by agreements such as 
this one can employes fully share 
in the benefits which automation 
or greater consolidation can bring,” 
she said, 

Under the new contract; the 
company agreed to assign any 
worker displaced by automation to 
a comparable job at the same rate 
of pay. : 


In case of a merger, an em- 
ploye whose job is affected may 
voluntarily accept any special 
severance benefit which might 
be included as part of the mer- 
ger agreement but would not be 
forced to do so. If he chose to 
remain on the job, a place would 
have to be found for him without 
any reduction in pay. 

The contract overs radio and 
cable operators, printer multiplex 
operators and other traffic and ma- 
rine service employes in the con- 
tinental United States and Hawaii. 


Despite inability to agree on this 
issue, the committee members 
reached concurrence on a _ broad 
range of other points, including the 
need for adequate economic growth. 
They called for: 

@ A study of the nation’s educa- 
tional system to gear programs to 
future employment opportunities. 

@ Strengthening of “loosely co- 
ordinated” state employment serv- 
ices. 

@ Passage of pending federal 
legislation making available retrain- 
ing and relocation allowances for 
displaced workers. 

@ Revision of unemployment 
compensation laws to allow a work- 
er to continue training for a new 
job, and re-examination of the du- 
ration of jobless benefits. 

@ Possible integration of public 
and private pension systems so that 
workers will not be penalized, in 
their middle years, because tech- 
nology forces them to change jobs. 

@ “Sympathetic” consideration 
of optional early retirement cou- 
pled with raising of the ceiling on 
the earnings of retired persons. 

The committee also made spe- 
cific bargaining recommendations 
to both labor and management 
that were not released for publica- 
tion. They forecast that these would 
make possible contract agreements 
giving employes “a larger measure 
of job security.” 

It warned, however, that “the 
future will mot be secure... 
until the nation sets its course in 
the direction of an annual eco- 
nomic growth which will pro- 
vide full employment.” 

In its findings, the tripartite body 
pointed to studies it had made dur- 
ing the past two years which indi- 
cate automation hits hardest at un- 


skilled and semi-skilled workers 
and members of minority groups. 

The two-year study was agreed 
to in the 1959 bargaining talks be- 
cause of what both sides agreed 
were “significant changes” in in- 
dustry operations. 

Start Inauspicious 


The committee began its studies 
against the bleak backdrop of wors- 


ening unemployment at Armour,|’ 


the nation’s second largest meat 
packer, In the early summer of 


1959, a scant few months before 
bargaining began, the company had} , 
announced the permanent ‘closing 


of six production plants, including 


Economic Growth Found Basic 
To Jobs in Study of Automation 


large establishments in Chicago 
and East St. Louis, Ill., permanently 
displacing 5,000 employes. 

A year later, in July 1960, Ar- 
mour closed its Oklahoma City 
plant, adding 420 more employes 
to the total terminated. 

In these close-downs, the com- 
mittee noted, Armour was “not 
unique in the packing industry,” 
for each of the other three mem- 
bers of the industry’s one-time 
“Big Four” had closed numbers 
of major packinghouses in recent 
years, idling some 30,000 work- 
ers. 

Representing the Meat Cutters on 
the special automation committee 
were Vice Pres. Russell E. Dresser, 
director of the union’s Packing- 
house Div., and Research Dir. 
James H. Wishart. Representing 
the UPWA were Dir. Howard Mc- 
Dermott of the Wage Rate Dept. 
and Contract Administrator Jesse 
Prosten. 

Serving for the company were 
Vice Pres. Harold E. Brooks, Vice 
Pres. Walter E. Clark in charge of 
labor relations, Counsel Frederick 
R. Livingston, and Gen. Manager 
William J. Obl of the Food Engi- 
neering Div. 


Prior Plant Closing 
Notice Suggested 


Amherst, Mass.—Sen. Ben- 
jamin A. Smith (D-Mass.) 
has suggested that companies 
be required to give at least 
90 days notice to employes 
and the public before closing 
a plant. 

Addressing the annual in- 
stitute of the State AFL-CIO, 
held at the University of 
Massachusetts here, Smith 
said he was having a study 
made to determine if this 
could best be accomplished 
through legislation or through 
a presidential directive, point- 
ing out that companies plan- 
ning mergers are required to 
give the government notice of 
their intention, he declared: 

“If companies deciding to 
merge must give notice so 
that the impact of the merger 
can be tested, certainly a 
company that is going to 
close a plant should give no- 
tice so that the impact can be 
‘softened.” ©: f 
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: i ‘thes te 
 Geals and Critics. 

HE IMPORTANCE of-sthe «report of the@ommission on 

Money and Credit to the tation’s future economic policy can 

perhaps best be judged by the criticism leveled at. it. Ke 

The Wall Street Journal in a despairing editorial says the re- 
port as a Whole “reflects the philosophy of expanding statism,” 
and it mourns that “so many minds are still mired in the statist 
errors of the past.” The report, it adds, has a “big-government 
inflationary bias.” 

This ought logically to set off an intensive investigation of the 
“radicals” who agreed that adequate economic growth, low levels 

of unemployment and reasonable price stability are co-equal 
goals of the economy and that current statutes should be amended 
so that all federal agencies dealing with economic programs will 
be bound by these goals. , 

Among the wide-eyed businessmen who are “mired in statist 
errors” are Commission Chairman Frazar B. Wilde, chairman of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.; James B. Black, 
chairman of the board, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; Fred Lazarus, 
Jr., chairman of the board, Federated Department Stores, Inc.; 
David Rockefeller, president, the Chase Manhattan Bank; and 
Theodore O. Yntema, chairman, finance committee, Ford Motor Co. 

The labor and liberal members of the commission agreed with 
the business members in approving many of the major proposals 
of the report. But they filed vigorous dissents to various sections, 
especially to proposals that would underwrite higher interest 
rates in the economy. 

In the present period of economic stress with its multiple prob- 
lems of technological change, economic growth and balance of pay- 
ments and many others, the federal government’s responsibility 
to keep the nation in top economic health is no longer a matter 
for philosophical barbs. It is urgently necessary that the govern- 
ment—and specifically the President—have greater powers to 
counter the swings of the business cycle. 

These are the realities of the 1960s based on an understanding 
of the necessity for an economically strong America in this decade 
of decisive challenge. 


Help for the Cities 


HE UNITED STATES is becoming an increasingly urban 

nation. In 1950 about two-thirds of all Americans lived in 
urban areas. By 1975 it is estimated that nearly three-quarters 
will live in urban communities. 

The growth of urban areas has brought new and complex prob- 
lems outstripping the ability of cities to meet them. 

The federal government has stepped in with a series of pro- 
grams to help the urban areas cope with the population explo- 
sion. But the technical know-how and the financial aid are 
seattered widely through the government, There is no one cen- 
tral place that the cities can come to for advice and assistance, 

This is reflected in the nature of legislation before the current 
Congress. Proposals on education, housing, pollution, health are 
all designed to alleviate problems plaguing urban areas. Yet there 
is no one central federal agency with the status and scope to co- 
ordinate the handling of these problems and give them the neces- 
sary direction. 

All of this adds up to proven need for the creation of a Dept. 
of Urban Affairs and Housing so that citizens in the urban areas, 
dealing with specifically urban problems, will be represented by 
an officer at the Cabinet level who will be in a position to co- 
ordinate efficiently federal activities in their interest. 
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Rural Voters in Control: 


Sh proach STATISTICS show such startling 
facts as that it takes 3,558 votes in the 
largest election district in New Hampshire to 
obtain the same representation in the state legis- 
lature as just one vote in the smallest community; 
that it takes 423 votes in the largest community in 
Connecticut to have the same voting power as 
one in the smallest township; that similar dispari- 
ties exist in most other states. 


Yet somehow or other this mathematical 
proof of the political injustice that we have 
allowed to grow up in our American democracy 
never seems to register hard enough to result 
in any striking reform. 

We know that over the years the unequal 
growth of population in city and rural areas of 
virtually every state in the union has resulted in 
gross distortions in representation in both nation- 
al and state legislatures. 

We know that every 10 years, after each census, 
these distortions are supposed to be corrected by 
the states so that all our people will be fairly and 
equally represented, 
~ Yet we know, too, that decade after decade our 
“reapportionment” efforts are more than likely 
doomed to dismal failure. 

One reason, of course, is that the beneficiaries 
of the unjust representation are not likely to vote 
themselves out of the very power that this unjust 
representation gives them. 

But another reason is that those who are 
not adequately represented—city people, most- 
ly—simply haven’t put up enough of a howl to 
get things corrected because they don’t realize 
the full impact of this misrepresentation. 

Perhaps we need to. start thinking about this 
misrepresentation not in terms of abstract mathe- 
matical formulae showing how many city-folk it 
takes to equal a rural resident of our state, but 
in the harsh picture of the kind of legislation we 
actually get as a result of it. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT in Michigan, for 
example, can give you some striking examples of 


and benefit the minority on the state level. 

The Michigan legislature recently tried to give 
a juicy $162 million tax forgiveness to corpora- 
tions while depriving thousands of unemployed 
workers of their meager jobless benefits, 

It passed a bill that gave tax forgiveness to 
corporations whose unemployment tax payments 
failed to meet the jobless benefits drawn by their 
employes—an idea ardently supported by some of 


the biggest corporations in the state. 


how “misrepresentation” can hurt the majority . 


City Folks Must Howl Louder 
To Win Equal Representation 


In the same bill, the legislature voted to deny 
jobless benefits to any union member, daid off in 
Michigan as the result of a strike in {some other 
area, thus penalizing innocent workers. The same 
legislature also refused to bring Michigan in line 
with the federal program giving the children of 
unemployed workers‘some $21 million in benefits, 
The votes were clearly beneficial to, the state’s 
businessmen and injurious to the state’s workers, 

This business-inspired bill also extended 
unemployment insurance benefits but was so 
viciously anti-labor in the conditions it laid 
down that Goy. John Swainson (D) vetoed it, 

Michigan is a strong industrial state with a 
large union movement. Yet the fact is that this 
legislation, strongly opposed by labor, was enacted 
through the political power of. conservative Re 
publicans over their more liberal Democratic 
colleagues. 8 ant 


UNDER TODAY’S “representation” system im 
Michigan less than 30 percent of the voters can 
elect a Senate majority. On the basis of the 1958 
election, the 12 Democrats elected to the Senate 
represented 3,193,417 votes, the 22 Republicans, 
who ran the roost, represented 3,178,349. The 55 
Democrats elected to the House of Representa- 
tives were given 3,435,659 votes while the 55 
Republicans who were returned represented only 
2,936,107 votes. 

In both Houses conservative Republicans rep 
resented voting minorities while holding as many 
or even more seats than the majority Democrats. 
They used their power to defeat the state’s me 
jority will. ans 

Far from disappearing, this disparity in 
power is likely to increase. Rural areas that 
have been losing population without losing 
their representative strength in the legislature 
are expected to continue that population less 
as farmers continue to leave agriculture, The 
heavily populated urban areas, including the 
poorly represented suburbs, are expected to 
continue gaining in population. ia 

A statistical analysis of the Michigan voting 
situation shows that while the individual 
voter had a vote’ varying in strength ‘from one 
15 in 1960, he will have a one to-26 ratio by 
1970, depending on where he lives. ,. 

It is quite obyious that our system of repre 
sentation is not working as it is supposed to work 
Some Americans have built-in political advantage 


over other Americans which they use to theif’ 


own benefit. A thorough’ overhauling of today’s 
inequities is clearly ‘in order. (Press Associates, 
ney ot) etd yusnns 3 
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Morgan Says: C41 


The Basis for a Good Future 
Awaits This Year's Graduates 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at.7 p. m., EDT.) 


he ONCE THERE IS something more to tell 
the current crop of graduating seniors than 
just the apologetic cliche to the effect that “the 
future belongs to you and we wish you good luck 
in trying to clean up the desperate muddle your 
elders have made of the past.” 

For the hopeful fact of , 
the present is that out of 
that muddle, deep and 
roiled and turgid as it is, ; 
have emérged the frame- 
works of new institutions 
which, if these young gen 
erations build on them 
solidly, may house the pre- 
cious furniture of our 
civilization» more safety 
and durably than they ever 
have been housed before. 

One of the principal 
architects of these new international institutions, 
France’s Jéan Monnet, surely one of the great 
minds of Our time, has revealed, in a commence- 
ment speech at Dartmouth, the importance of this 
construction. It is, in a very real sense, more im- 
portant than missiles because it provides the pat- 
tern not only for competing with the Communists 
but the basis—the only basis, really—on which to 
beat them. 

The basis, of course, is the cooperation and 

‘collaboration of free men through the organ- 
isms and agencies of representative government. 
The concept is as old as the Greeks but Mon- 
net adds authenticity to it by speaking as one 
of the men who have made it work more 
broadly than ever before. As a principal in- 
ventor of the European Coal & Steel Commun- 
ity, which combined two of the basic resources 
ever which those historic antagonists France 
and Germany had been warring, Monnet has 
helped mold a larger unity toward which Eu- 
rope, slowly, quarrelsomely but inevitably, is 
moving. 

After the Coal & Steel Community have come 
Euratom,‘ the Common Market and there will 
come full economic union and a common cur- 
tency; already these changes have created the de- 
mand for a political union of western Europe. 
At Dartmouth Monnet spoke of the “enormous 
transforming power of common institutions.” 


Washington Reports: 


Morgan 


Long-Range Foreign Aid Plans 
Backed by Church and Aiken 


ONG-TERM PLANNING and financing of 

foreign aid is more businesslike and would 
save money, Sen. Frank Church (D-Ida.) asserted 
on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public educational program heard on 460 radio 
stations, 

Sen. George Aiken (R-Vt.), also a member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, agreed 
that a long-term approach is needed but said he 
thought Congress would authorize “three years 
for foreign aid programs and then take another 
look” instead of giving the Administration the 
five-year program it has asked. 

“It seems to me that where economic devel- 
Opment is concerned, we waste a great deal 
by appropriating money every year for the 
program and then insisting that this money be 
spent by a given deadline,” Church commented. 
“The result is that the money is frequently used 
for unfeasible and improper projects. If we op- 
erated on a more businesslike basis, we would 
Save money and would be able to see to it that 
the money is applied to the more worthy 
projects,” 

Aiken .recommended “more .able and_well- 
trained technicians and administrators, ” a point 
stressed by Pres. Kennedy in his talk on foreign 


“Human nature does not change,” he said, “but 
when people accept the same rules and the same 
institutions to make sure that they are applied, 
their behavior towards each other changes. This 
is the process of civilization itself.” 

The key word here is the verb “accept’’|‘ 
and the key condition is a question of how much 
time is there left. The Communists have institu- 
tions too which they are trying to force people 
into on the double. Khrushchev’s objective of a 
Communist world can be made impossible, Mon- 
net emphasizes, by a working partnership of 
Europe and America. 


DESPITE THE IMPEDIMENTS of different 
languages and customs and other prejudices of 
history, Monnet sees a united European common 
market, which Britain and other countries must 
sooh join, whose population and resources com- 
binled are comparable if not superior to those of 
either the U.S. or the Soviet Union. Linked, the 
European and American strengths would become 
decisive. 

“As soon as it is clear that the West is de- 
termined to unite,” he argues, “the world will 
react to the trend,” Khrushchev will accept the 
fact that he cannot dominate the world, “the 
conditions will at last exist for turning so-called 
peaceful coexistence into genuine peace .. . 
(and then) real disarmament will become 
possible.” 


But there is no time to fool around. The danger 
in delay, Monnet says, “increases every day.” 

In all the western countries there are wise men 
—perhaps few so wise as Monnet—who are con- 
vinced, as he is, of the validity and necessity of 
these institutions and who are working, as he is, 
to make them durable. 


As exciting and vital a venture as this is, the 
populations involved have not yet caught its ur- 
gency. Perhaps we might if we understood more 
clearly the importance Khrushchev attaches to 
the western alliance and the energies he is devot- 
ing to cracking it. 

At SHAPE, the NATO military command near 
Paris, I asked a general what he thought im- 
pressed the Soviet leader most outside military 
strength. “The existence,” the general replied in- 
stantly, “of the NATO alliance. The very fact of 
its being. The spectacle of 15 free highly civilized 
nations collaborating voluntarily in peacetime in 
common defense is the real bone in his throat.” 

Put that collaboration on a political and eco- 
nomic offensive, as Jean Monnet says we must, 
and we can make the Communists choke on the 
bone. 


aid to the National Conference on Intl. Economic 
& Social Development. 

“We are going to. borrow personnel from some 
of our most successful companies,” Kennedy said 
at the time. 


MILITARY AID should be given only to coun- 


tries bordering on the Soviet Union and Red 
China, Church and Aiken declared. 


Aiken was of the opinion that in providing 


mostly military aid to one of the border nations, 
Laos, “we guessed wrong.” 


“If we had put a small part of the $350 million 
we gave them on economic and technical as- 
sistance, we probably would have had better re- 


sults there,” he maintained. 


Church said the United States should not be 
alarmed by “neutralism” in newly created nations. 


“We have to understand that newly emerging 
countries are apt to adopt a neutralist foreign 
policy just as we did for 125 years following 
our independence,” he declared. “Also, if they 
exercise an independent judgment at the United 
Nations and elsewhere, we will more often than 
not win their support.” 


Aiken expected the President’s foreign-aid re- 


quests to be “cut somewhat.” 


.,. ‘Congress will go over this request more care- 
"fully than any in recent years,” he ‘said. “They 


want to see that it is spent efficiently and honestly.” 


=/TS YOUR=- 
of SHINGTON 


A PRIME READING item for sober-minded members of Con- 
gress, including members of the House and Senate tax-writing 
committees, is the front-page editorial in Barron’s magazine for 
June 19, which carries a warning against the spreading system of 
municipal bond issues floated to finance new industrial plants or 
‘runaway” employers. 

This phraseology is not the language the financial weekly uses, 
The editorial does not speak about the moral and job issues in- 
volved in “runaway” operations but about the financial dangers in 
which communities and companies involve themselves when a bond 
is floated to tempt a business firm to come into the local scene. 

As Barron’s points out, no less respectable an organization 
than the Investment Bankers Association of America has “loosed 
a sharp blast” at what is termed the “growing popularity of 
municipal industrial bonds.” 

These are bond issues floated by municipalities to finance fac- 
tories for privately-owned corporations. The taxpayers vote the 
money, under the “lure” of gaining industrial stature and job op- 
portunities, and the companies “‘acquire factories on the cheap.” 
A company takes the factory on Jease or rental, taxpayers pay 
off the bond issue across 20 or 30 years, and the people who buy 
the bonds enjoy the rich privilege of avoiding any federal income 
tax on their interest earnings. Municipal bonds are tax exempt 
so far as the federal government is concerned. 

The pattern in the past has been for a northern firm to “run 
away” to a rural area, to run away to the South, leaving behind 
obsolete facilities that have been milked for dividends and a 
long-established group of employes with years of experience and 
seniority. 

When Congress passed the depressed areas bill this year, the 
law spelled out a barrier to “runaways.” No federal money is to 
be spent for factories for companies that are seeking to flee from 
job responsibilities elsewhere. 

Congress can decrease the “lure” of community factory-build- 
ing bonds by simply cancelling out federal tax exemption for 
municipals. Major investors would take another look before they 
bought. We might get rid of a tax-law incentive to industrial piracy. 

* * * 

BOTH BARRON’S and the investment bankers look with alarm 
on this system, from a strictly orthodox financial viewpoint. There 
are “risks,” Barron’s observes. 

Most of the bond issue “lures” have been offered until recently 
by southern communities. Mississippi was the first state to author- 
ize such projects, and Arkansas is up to its neck in them at present, 

A company “dazzled at the prospect of getting something for 
nothing”—a “free” new factory—may overlook such details as 
labor and power costs, availability and materials and markets, 
Barron’s says. 

A company “may find itself heavily beholden to the city 
fathers,” and, as in todays’ racial strife in the South, “unhappily 
involved in their headaches.” 

The risks for the community, says Barron’s, lie partly in the fact 
that the “lure of tax-free credit is strongest for marginal firms, 
which may prove a liability rather than an asset.” In addition, the 
financial weekly comments, “municipal speculation poses a threat to 
the whole enterprise system,” giving subsidized plants an advantage 
over unsubsidized competitors. The IBA bluntly commented that 
“it’s poor policy to use public credit for private industrial facilities.” 

* * * 

THE EDITORS of Barron’s are not so naive as to think that the 
only corporations “lured” by the prospect of “factories on the 
cheap” are a few marginal firms. The magazine’s editorial cites a 
list of municipal bond-issue facilities gladly accepted by “biue- 
chip concerns.” 

The voters of New York will be allowed a referendum next No- 
vember on whether to authorize a state job development authority 
with $100 million in funds for “free” factories for anxious enter- 
prizes. 


CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN AID on countries trying to 
help themselves was recommended by Sen. Frank Church (D-Ida.), 
on right, as he was interviewed on Washington Reports to the Peo- 
ple, AFL-CIO public service radio program. Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R-¥t.),sJeft, favored tmore.k fors orsign oF concentration on economic 
assistance. ve ; . 
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How To Buy: 


By Sidney Margolius 


‘a3 THIS DEPARTMENT has been advising 

you, we’re in a period of stable living costs 
with some exceptional recession-born buys avail- 
able in appliances and clothing especially. 

Now it’s our duty to inform you that living 
costs are about to rise again. Already on the 
wholesale level, 
prices of some of 
the important raw 
materials like met- 
als, and also of 
food are beginning 
to harden. 

This means that 
July is a time to 
look for opportun- 
ities in things you 
are planning to buy 
if you have some 
cash to buy with- 
out taking on heavy 
finance charges. 

Timing your 
shopping to anticipate your needs when prices are 
most favorable is one of the most important tech- 
niques of buying the most for your hard-earned 
dollars. 


Another method of adjusting to the coming 
rise in prices is to switch your food buying 
from items about to take off to lower-cost 
equivalents. Meat, and especially beef and 


my lamb, have been relatively reasonable. But 
we’re moving into a summer of high meat 
prices. 


July is an especially good month for finding 
price reductions. One of the most important July 
™% sales is the semi-annual shoe sales offering reduc- 
=F tions of 10-20 per cent. Summer dresses and 
sportswear are cleared this month at sharp re- 
ductions. Men’s shirts and other haberdashery are 
sale-priced, giving you an opportunity to fill in 
wardrobe needs. July hosiery sales give you a 
chance to save on the stockings you'll need this 
fall. 

In household equipment, refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines are sale-priced, even though they 
have been selling at reduced prices all year. In 
television sets, competition has been fierce, with 
some 19-inch models offered for as little as $110- 
$120. 

Families in the market for cars should note 
that used-car prices take a drop after July 4. 


Another money-saving opportunity is the dis- 
count offered by fuel dealers if you fill bins 
and tanks before the autumn rush. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


ESSONS IVE LEARNED THE HARD 
WAY: 

That I cannot figure out the cost of six pairs of 
stockings at two pairs for $1.59 without paper 
and pencil. 

That I cannot improve a long-distance connec- 
tion by jiggling the 
telephone. 

That when peo- 
ple tell me, “I want 
you to be absolute- 
ly frank,” I'd bet- 
ter not be. 

That if I com- 
bine 2 cups of 
well - flavored 
cream sauce with 
a cup of noodles, 
the remainder of 
last night’s roast, 
half a cup of 
chopped brocco- 
li, Y%-cup of 
whole kernel corn, %4-cup of pimentos and 3 
tablespoons of catsup and top the whole thing 
with buttered crumbs, I will have a nutritious 
one-dish meal that nobody will eat. 


Consumer Expert in Warning: 
The Cost of Living Is Going Up 


Here are tips on other July buying opportuni- 
ties: 

AIR CONDITIONERS: Inventories are heavier 
than normal with distributors cutting prices. In, 


comparing values, the BTU rating is the only ee 


fairly reliable guide to cooling capacity. The) 


“horsepower” or “ton” rating is less reliable. Al . : 


1-h. p. air conditioner may provide anywhere 
from 9,000 to 12,000 BTU’s, which is a large 
range. Air conditioners are advertised for as little 
as $179. These generally are smaller units of 
sometimes only 6,000 BTU capacity, and satisfac- 
tory only for a smaller room. The most popular 
and generally adequate room air conditioner is 
the 7.5-ampere, 115-volt with 9,000 BTU ca- 
pacity. The retail price of this size is in the $260- 
$280 range, with some dealers offering it as low 
as $240-$250. This low-amperage model gen- 
erally can be used in any outlet. The higher-BTU 
models required to cool large areas in especially- 
hot locations are generally higher-amperage, such 
as 12 amps, and will need 220-volt wiring. 


MEN’S SUMMER SUITS: Look for sales after |} 
July 4. The three general types of men’s summer} 


suits and slacks are: 


Lowest-price: Blends of polyester fiber (dacron|j 
or kodel) with rayon, or polyester, rayon and}j 


“LABOR’S STORY” between 1955 and 1960 as told by labor 
editors themselves is now available in book form. The volume 
includes work from some 85 labor publications and is edited by 
Gordon H. Cole, editor of the Machinist; Leon Stein, editor of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Justice; and Norman L. Sobol, editor 
of Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Local 1-S News. 


From 85 Publications: 


Labor's Story Is Told 
In Book by Editors 


pro® THE FIRST TIME in the history of labor journalism, the 


acrylic fiber (orlon or creslan) generally retail for 
$35-45. They are suitable for occasional wear. 
The higher the percentage of dacron or kodel in 
the blend, the more crease-resistant and harder- 
wearing is the fabric. For example, a good-quality 
blend is 65 percent dacron, 35 percent rayon. 

Medium-price: Blends of polyester with wool 
worsted, such as a blend of approximately 50 per- 
cent dacron and 50 percent worsted, retail for 
$40-60. These generally give longer wear and 
keep their shape better than the polyester and 
rayon blends. 

High-price: The finest summer suits are gen- 
erally found in the all-wool worsted group. They 
often cost $60 up. Better-quality wool worsted 
trousers now often are available with a permanent 
crease. The chemicals used for this process are 
like those used in women’s permanent-wave solu- 
tions. 

The fiber content, of course, is only one clue 
to the satisfaction you'll get from a suit. The con- 
struction of the suit is at least as important. 
Among the less-obvious places to judge quality 
are the pockets, which should be of closely-woven 
material; the lapel, which should roll slightly and 
not lie flat; the quality_of stitching around the 
pockets, armholes and other seams (there should 
be no signs of puckering); the trouser crotch 
(which should not be pieced). Note also how care- 
fully the pattern or weave of the material is 


matched at the seams. 
Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


Lessons Learned the Hard Way 
Unite the Essential and Trivial 


By Jane Goodsell 


That Newton’s Law (what goes up must come 
down) does not apply to department store eleva- 
tors. 

That I cannot construct a Christmas wreath 
out of wire coat hangers, pine cones, cedar 
branches, satin ribbon and glue. 

That I cannot construct a Christmas wreath 
out of holly branches either. 

That a kitten is not necessarily a male because 
it’s named Charlie. 


That plugging a three-way socket into an- 
other three-way socket is not a very good idea. 
That the only way to keep a sharpened pencil 
by the telephone is to put the children up for 
adoption. 
That May is too soon to put the winter woolens 
away in mothballs. 
That I'd better not wear mascara to a wedding. 
That little sandwiches cut into diamond and 
heart shapes almost always taste like library paste. 
That I can’t depend on the theory that a 
gas tank gauge says eT before it’s really 
empty. 
That anybody who makes a suggestion ‘at a 
club meetings ends up heading a committee, 


country’s leading trade union editors have joined to tell the facts, 


goals, problems and accomplishments of American labor. 


Their collective effort has resulted in a new book titled Labor's 


Story. Its editors are Gordon H. Cole, editor of the Machinist, 
publication of the Machinists; Leon Stein, editor of :the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Justice, and Norman L. Sobol, editor of Local 


1-S News, organ of the local of the Retail, Wholesale & Depart 


ment Store Workers. 


Some 85 labor publications are represented in the 348-page book, 


It includes some 305 articles, news stories, editorials and features, 
plus 26 labor cartoons, published between 1955 and 1960. 


Included are chapters on collective bargaining, “justice on the 
job,” organizing, apprenticeship, technology, safety and unem- 
ployment. Labor’s activities outside the plant gate are reported 
in chapters on community and consumer service, health, retire- 
ment, education and housing. 

In the area of public affairs, chapters on legislation and civil 
liberties are supplemented by a lengthy section on current contro 
versies. These range from the significance of strikes and the causes 
of inflation to “right-to-work” and repressive legislation. Final 
chapters provide a detailed survey of labor in world affairs, and 4 
view of labor’s goals in the years ahead. 


The volume also includes special sections on runaway plants, the 
changing South and a chapter-long case study of the historic 1959 
steel strike. 

From the diverse accounts by trade union editors, a picture of 
the dynamics of American unionism emerges. 

Labor’s Story was prepared with several different kinds of 
people in mind, according to the book’s editors. 

“First, for the active unionist, officer and shop steward,” they 
explained. “Secondly, for the high school and college student 
who is about to enter the workforce and should understand what 
unionism is. Thirdly, for the general reader who knows little 
about labor except as he reads about it in the daily newspaper. 

“We felt that a selection from the contemporary labor press 
would better tell the real labor amy than any other editorial 
approach.” 

The Intl. Labor Press Association, AFL-CIO, seconded this 
view. In a letter to the publishers, Richard C. Howard and Bernard 
Mullady, ILPA president and secretary-treasurer respectively, said: 

“Labor’s Story should be read by every American trade unionist 
concerned about the problems he faces . . . on the job, in the 
community and nation, in the world. 


“Not least, we recommend this book to teachers and clergy- 
men, journalists and political leaders—to serious-minded citizens 
of all interests. ee a 

Copies of Labor’s Story may be purchased from Community 
Publishers, Glen Cove, N. Y. The clothbound edition costs $5.50, 


the paperbound edition $2.50, both postpaid. Quantity rates afe 
available to unions, 
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At G oar Conference: 


New Nations Affiliate with ILO, 
40-Hour Goal Wins Support » 


“Geneva—Delegates of oil-rich Kuwait on the Persian,Gulf and the new African nation of Sierre 
[gone raised the total attendance at the 45th session of the Intl. Labor Organization to more than|' 


{000 government, worker and employer representatives. 


The two countries were welcomed into the ILO by unanimous votes. and loud applause shortly | * 
giter the start of the conference’s three-week session. Their admittance increased to 99 the number 


gf ILO member nations. 


The welcoming ceremony only 
briefly interrupted the technical 
‘work in committees where the 
conference is hammering out new 
international labor standards to 
serve “as guide posts for the 
entire world,” in the words of 
James P. Griffin of the Steel- 
workers. 

Griffin, director of USWA Dist. 
26, was elected chairman of the 
committee of. workers, employers 
and government delegates which 
jg putting into final shape a new 
ILO recominendation on hours of 
work. rs 

“The worker members scored 
their first victory when they suc- 
ceeded in retaining the 40-hour 
week in the draft recommendation 


as a universal goal to be attained 


as quickly as possible everywhere,” 
Griffin reported. 

“The employers sought to knock 
it out of the text that the ILO had 
prepared as a draft for the com- 
mittee,” Griffin said. “When the 
workers would not stand for it, the 
employers then tried to get us to 
agree to have the 40-hour week 
referred to only in the preamble. 
But with the help of some govern- 
ment delegates we were able to 
retain the 40-hour principle in the 
body of the text where it belongs. 


“I am fairly certain that the 
committee will report out a rec- 
ommendation that will be at least 
as strong as the draft with which 
we started,” Griffin assured. “It 
will fix a 48-hour week as the 
maximum anywhere and the 40- 


Foreign Aid Endorsed 
In AFL-CIO Testimony 


(Continued from Page 1) 
on the Treasury for $6.4 billion 
over the following four years. An 
additional $1 billion authorization 
is sought to guarantee investments 
ia underdeveloped countries, 

“It is ouf firm conviction,” Bie- 
miller testified, “that what’s worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. 
Since foreign aid is indeed worth 
doing—since, m our opinion, we 
really have. no choice—we should 
do it thoroughly and effectively. 
The proposals before you, combin- 
ing unified administration, long- 
term funding and a vigorous and 
intelligent new approach, will go 
far toward that end.” 

Biemiller acknowledged intensi- 
fied opposition to the “whole con- 
cept” of foreign aid, including 
some from one-time supporters. 
But he maintained their varying rea- 
tons, ranging from opposition to 
helping “uncommitted” nations that 
won’t stand With the West against 
the Soviet Union to the need for 
cial reform at home, all can be 
answered. The costs of both foreign 
and domestic programs, he added, 
“are truly described as investments 
tather than expenditures.” 

“We believe this program 
would be wholly justified even 
if the Soviet Union and Red 
China didn’t exist,” he con- 
cluded. ‘We believe it would be 
justified by principles that were 
19 centuries old before Kari 
Marx was born—the principles 
that lead us to help the needy 
and to extend the hand of 
brotherhood to all men. 


“We are for foreign aid, for 
Wing this small part of our great 
geod fortune to help others, not 
galy because it is necessary in a 
Practical sense, but because it is 
Nght. The Administration’s pro- 
Posals, we feel, will continue to do 


What’s right, and will do it better.” | 


Opposition Still Strong 
Biemiller pointed to the strength 


of the opposition to foreign aid al 


few days earlier in a speech to the 
tighth National Conference on Intl. 
Economic & Social Development in 
Washington. 

Another’ conference speaker, 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. James A. Suff- 
tidge, president of the Retail Clerks, 
Who presented the labor view of 
foreign aid at one of the dinner 
essions, declared the AFL-CIO 
Mand “is basically the same as it 
Was when the Marshall Plan, was 
fist presented.” 


Because of its nature, he ex- 
plained, the labor movement wants 
to help meet the pressing material 
needs of human beings in countries 
struggling to climb from poverty, 
“not because it may be anti-Com- 
munist, but because it is right.” 

“In the same way,” he continued, 
“we want to help these people find 
their way toward a democratic so- 
ciety not to make allies, but be- 
cause we know a democratic. so- 
ciety is the best form of society to 
man.” 

Free Unions Aided 

Suffridge said labor has been 
“disturbed” by the failure of for- 
eign aid in at least some cases to 
benefit “the rank-and-file citizen” 
of the recipient country. It is for 
that reason, he went on, that the 
AFL-CIO has “worked hard” to 
help build strong, free labor move- 
ments in other free nations, because 
such a labor movement “is the best 
way to insure that workers will get 
a fair share of a rising national in- 
come.” 

Biemiller, in his address to the 
conference, called on friends of 
the program to emphasize its suc- 
cesses, “the kind 6f thing that can 
be done and it being done with- 
out fanfare,” and expressed the 
hope the Administration will recog- 
nize “the human side of this pro- 
gram and carry on more people-to- 
people projects.” 

‘Fighting for the Duration’ 

Enemies of the program are hard 
at work to defeat it, he said, but 
the labor movement “will be in 
there fighting for the duration as 
we hope you will be.” 

Kennedy chose the same confer- 
ence, which annually attracts Amer- 
ican organizations, individuals and 
world leaders concerned with inter- 
national economic and social de- 
velopment, to make a major speech 
in support of the program. 

He refused to say it will be free 
‘from the errors which opponents 
have charged to past operations. 

“But I am more concerned 
about the waste to our security 
which will result from too small 
a program and too short a per- 
iod of authority than I am about 
anything else,” he declared. 

Referring to opponents—‘“those 
who are burdened and those who 
are fatigued and those who feel 
that we have been through this so 
much for so many years” Kennedy 
declared: 

“I would think that they should 
realize that that challenge will be 
with us for a long time to come,” 


program. The House earlier passed 


hour week as the goal to be 
attained with all possible speed.” 
Japan, Sweden and Nigeria in- 
formed the conference that they 
are making cash contributions to 
the fund for the ILO’s newly es- 
tablished International Institute for 
Labor Studies. Japan is giving 
$200,000, Sweden $100,000 and 
Nigeria $14,000. 
$1 Million in Fund 
Just over $1 million has now 
been put into the fund, and an- 
other $148,000 pledged, although 
the institute was only inaugurated 
at a ceremony held after the start 
of the current conference. 


Established on a property ad- 
joining the ILO headquarters that 
was made available by the Ge- 
neva authorities, the institute was 
created with the strong backing 
of the AFL-CIO to assist in th 
development of responsible and 
independent trade union move- 
ments. 


The credentials of the Hungarian 
worker, government and employer 
delegates to the conference were 
again challenged. The Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
and the Intl. Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions jointly~ asked 
that the Hungarian worker repre- 
sentative not be seated, while the 
“Free Employers” group called for 
similar action against the Hunga- 
rian government and employers 
delegate. 


As in past years the challenges 
were based on the ground that 
the Hungarian delegates were 
nominated by a government im- 
posed on the Hungarian people 
in a bath of blood by Soviet 
arms, 


The three-man credentials com- 
mittee ruled indirectly against the 
Hungarians by deciding that no de- 
cision should be taken one way or 
the other on the validity of their 
appointment in conformity with the 
practice in the United Nations on 
the same issue. 

But at the same time the com- 
mittee made clear its endorsement 
of the condemnation expressed both 
in the United Nations and in the 
ILO of the “policies and practices 


s 


and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Session” television program. 


VIEWS ON QUESTION, “is Democracy Obsolete?” were given 
by Senate Majority Whip Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), at left, 


presidential adviser, on the “Briefing 


Status of Democracy 
Analyzed on ‘Briefing’ 


Is democracy obsolete? Will it require another war for Americans 
to deliver the best that is in them? These were the questions posed 
to Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) and Harvard historian and 
White House adviser Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., on “Briefing Session,” 
the public affairs television program co-produced by the AFL-CIO 


& National Educational Television.® 
Said Schlesinger: “I think Amer- 
ica has shown itself historically 
capable of meeting great chal- 
lenges in times of peace as well as 
in times of war. I think in the 
1930’s, for example, when we were 
faced with a great depression .. . 
we showed a capacity to respond 
to a great sense of public purpose. 
I think we can achieve that same 
capacity without the spur of war.” 
“We are now engaged in a 
war,” Humphrey replied. “I think 
we have to get that quite clear. 
The trouble is that in the past 
the wars in which we have been 
engaged have been wars in which 
the violence and disorder were 
the result of gunplay, so to 
speak. Today our war is a much 
more subtle and yet equally dev- 
astating kind of struggle. It is 
an ideological war. It is a propa- 
ganda war.” 

Humphrey said he believed most 
Americans do not understand the 
nature of this war and for that 
reason they have made inadequate 
response to its danger. 

Edward P. Morgan, the modera- 
tor, asked if it were possible that 
the West has overestimated man’s 
desire for freedom. 


“Perhaps,” he said, “what he 
really wants is. security.” 


“I don’t see evidence of that,” 


of the present Hungarian regime.” 


Schlesinger answered. “I think in 


societies which have never known 
freedom but which have known 
poverty and deprivation . . . there 
the passion for freedom will not be 
marked. But in societies which have 
achieved a certain stage of eco- 
nomic development man’s instinct 
for freedom begins to express itself. 
I see no reason to suppose that this 
won't even be true of a totalitarian 
society like the Soviet Union.” 

The panelists discussed “big- 
ness” and its effect on individual 
liberty. Individual freedom is de- 
stroyed by bigness, Schlesinger 
said. 

“The first bigness to develop 
was big business and this was 
followed at about the same time 
by the response of big govern- 
ment and big labor,” he asserted. 
Big labor was the only way in 
which the working man was able 
to defend himself against big 
business.” 

“What government really does is 
to represent, we hope at least, the 
popular will against some of the 
great private forces that represent 
a special interest,” Humphrey said. 
“Government interests are not 
necessarily just the bad ones that 
you hear about, sometimes they 
are the ones that you like.” 

The next edition of “Briefing 
Session” will be a continuation of 
this discussion by the same panel- 
ists. 


AFL-CIO Demands Major Overhaul 
Of Mexican Farm Labor Program 


The AFL-CIO has appealed strongly to the Senate to reform substantially the government’s pro- 
gram of importing Mexican farm workers and devise a plan for its “final termination,” or else let 


the program expire this year. 
The prospect of a veto unless 
tion spokesman before a Senate 


reforms are adopted also was raised by a Kennedy Administra- 
Agriculture subcommittee considering a two-year extension of the 


a simple two-year extension with- 
out reforms, 


AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
Walter Mason and Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg called for 
passage of a bill introduced by 
Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.) and co-sponsored by 15 
colleagues. 

The McCarthy bill would author- | 
ize the Secretary of Labor to limit 
the number of Mexican nationals 
for any one employer to the extent 
necessary to assure competition for 
American workers. It would com- 
pel growers to offer job conditions 
to Americans comparable to those 
now guaranteed Mexicans under a 
bilateral treaty. It would ban the 
use of Mexicans in other than tem- 
porary or seasonal work or as ma- 


chinery operators, 


The bill also would require em- 
ployers to pay Mexican nationals 
a wage at least equal to the state- 
wide or national average for hourly- 
paid farm work, whichever is low- 
er, with a maximum yearly increase 
of 10 cents an hour. 

The AFL-CIO, Mason de- 
clared, favors amendments which 
would prohibit the employment 
of Mexican nationals on the pro- 
duction of any crop in surplus 
supply. No crop ever has been 
declared non-essential by the 


Secretary of Labor as is permitted 
under present law. 

The AFL-CIO also favors an 
amendment of the McCarthy bill to 
“prohibit the employment of Mexi- 
can nationals as strikebreakers,” 
Mason stressed, 


Even the temporary extension of 
the Mexican program without these 
amendments “would be unconscion- 
able,” he added. 

Goldberg said Pres. Kennedy, 
Agriculture Sec. Orville Freeman 
and he himself “firmly and vigor- 
ously” support the McCarthy bill, 

In issuing his warning, Gold- 
berg said the Administration op- 
poses any extension of the pro- 
gram “unless it is appropriately 
amended to provide sorely- 
needed protection for our owa 
workers.” : 

Goldberg said American farm 
workers must have “protection 
against the rampant competition for 
available jobs” from “an almost 
inexhaustible reservoir of foreign 
workers,” : 
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seeking to abolish. 


SCALE MODEL of a diesel locomotive makes a dramatic exhibit before presidential commis- 
sion studying railroad work rules dispute. William H. Wilkerson, left, and Kenneth D. Clark, 
members of the Locomotive Firemen, built two 10-foot models at their home workshops in Miles 
City, Mont. Through lights, bells and buzzers, they showed the 15-man commission some of the 
trouble areas which are the responsibility of the locomotive fireman-helper, a job the railroads are 


AFL-CIO Backs Kennedy Request: 


} 
se 


Money Study Stresses U.S. ‘Duty’ 
To Maintain Economic Health 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to Pres. Kennedy containing 87 
separate proposals, _ specifically 
aims at giving national priority to 
three equally important goals: 

@ A low level of unemployment. 

@ An adequate rate of economic 
growth. 

@ Reasonable price stability. 

The Commission on Money and 
Credit recommended that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 be amended to 
set out these goals “as applicable 
to all federal agencies administer- 
ing economic programs.” 

The private, independent com- 
mission, established in 1957 at 
the urging of the Committee for 
Economic Development, a busi- 
ness group, ‘and financed in large 
part by a Ford Foundation 
grant, said in the words of its 
chairman, Frazar B. Wilde, that 
the conclusions represented “a 
consensus of American philoso- 
phy and economic judgment to- 
day.” 

The three major goals were not 
defined, but the commission said a 
low level of unemployment means 
that the number of job vacancies 
would be equal to the number of 
jobless. The commission said it 
would be reasonable to expect a 
rate of growth ranging from 3.5 
to 4.5 percent a year. 


Labor’s Dissenting Footnotes 

While the “major substance” of 
the report was approved by all 
commission members, a number 
filed dissenting footnotes. These 
included AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
Emil Rieve; Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 
AFL-CIO director of research; 
Robert R. Nathan and _ Isador 
Lubin. 

Ruttenberg stressed in his dis- 
sents the need to nail down an 
unemployment goal of 3 percent 
of the labor force, the failure of 
the report to set a target rate of 


Pact in Honolulu 


Won by ACWA 


Honolulu—The Clothing Work- 
ers have won ‘their first contract in 
Hawaii—a three-year agreement 
covering 250 employes of Alfred 
Shaheen, Ltd., largest clothing mak- 
er in the islands. 

After victory in a National La- 
bor Relations Board election, 
ACWA negotiated a contract pro- 
viding wage increases of 5 to 40 
cents an hour in various work 
classifications and a joint review 
of all wages in the near future. 
Work classifications and wage scales 
were established. 

The contract also provides seven 
paid holidays, paid vacations up 
to two weeks, Overtime provisions 


economic growth at 5 percent a 
year, the need for more specific 
recommendations dealing with 
the Federal Reserve Board re- 
organization, opposition to elim- 
inating the interest rate ceiling 
on long-term government securi- 
ties and opposition to removal of 
interest rate ceilings on FHA or 
VA mortgage insurance. | 

The proposal to give the Presi- 
dent power to make temporary 
changes in the 20 percent first 
bracket income tax rate would be 
subject to the congressional veto 
applicable to reorganization plans. 
It would allow a cut or increase of 
5 percentage points, bringing the 
rate down to 15 percent during re- 
cessions and up to 25 percent in 
inflationary periods, with a limit of 
six months subject to renewal. 
The President could use this pro- 
posed power only after he had is- 
sued a statement that in his judg- 
ment economic conditions were 
running counter to the three na- 
tional economic goals. 


More Advisers Proposed 


To further the President’s ability 
to counter economic swings in the 
business cycle, the commission rec- 
ommended that an Advisory Board 
on Economic Growth and Stability 
be established by the President to 
help him in “discharging his ex- 
panded responsibilities” and to 
have the White House issue a series 
of statements and analyses when the 
economy is running counter to the 
economic objectives of the amend- 
ed Employment Act of 1946. 

The commission urged a cioser 
relationship between the White 
House and the FRB, recommend- 
ing that the FRB chairman and 
vice chairman serve four-year 
terms terminating with the Presi- 
dent’s term, giving a new President 
the power to pick his own chair- 
man. 

It recommended also giving 
the FRB, instead of its present 
special committee, complete and 
direct control over the ofen- 
market buying and selling of gov- 
ernment securities and broader 
control over bank credit by re- 
quiring all insured commercial 
banks to become members of the 
system. 

The report called specifically for 
“an increase in the benefit level” 
of unemployment compensation 
and declared that “federal action 
should require that all states com- 
ply with at least uniform minimum 
standards.” Variations in state laws 
“weaken the stabilizing action of 
the system,” the commission de- 
clared. 

In the area of using public 
spending to combat business cycles, 
the report proposed more adequate 


and an insurance fund. 


ratio of spending in the early pe- 
riods of a recession. It suggested 
consideration of the “possibility of 
advance appropriations for public 
works programs.” 

In other recommendations the 
report urged: 
@ Abolition of the national debt 
limit. It stressed that “none of the 
difficulties posed by the existing 
debt are so great as to justify giv- 
ing priority to a policy of debt 
reduction if such a policy would 
interfere with stabilizing fiscal 
policy.” 
@ Using debt reduction during 
prosperous periods rather than re- 
ducing taxes and using a flexible 
tax rate to bolster consumption 
during a downswing rather than 
changing the tax structure. 
@ Establishment of branch 
banking under federal control. 
@ Availability of federal deposit 
insurance for all savings banks and 
saving and loan associations from 
the Federal Savings & Loan Insur- 
ance Corp. 
@ Creation of an “appropriate 
regulatory body” for private cor- 
porate pension funds to devise 
standards of investment and to as- 
sure disclosure to beneficiaries of 
the financial statements of the 
fund. 


and the Health, Education & Wel 


Budget Hike Asked 
(For Labor, HEW 


The AFL-CIO has called on the Senate to add nearly $1 billion 
to the House-approved $4.3 billion budget for the Labor Dept, 


fare Dept. for fiscal 1962. 


Testifying before a Senate Appropriations subcommittee, Sec. 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler said that the labor movement “strongly 


“provided it is amended to incor- 
porate” increased budget requests 
which Pres. John F. Kennedy sub- 
mitted to Congress in his extraor- 
dinary second State of the Union 
Message in May. 


Kennedy asked nearly $500 
million more for the Labor Dept., 
and $219 million more for HEW, 
primarily to finance the costs of 
administering new legislation en- 
acted by Congress thus far in 
this session. 

In addition, Schnitzler urged the 
Senate to appropriate for the Bu- 
reau of Intl. Labor Affairs the full 
$131,640 increase in its budget re- 
quested by the Administration. 
This proposed increase was trimmed 
in half by the House. 


Funds Asked for Jobless Aid 

In his special message to Con- 
gress, Kennedy asked $490 million 
additional for the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security to meet obliga- 
tions under the temporary exten- 
sion of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits for long-term jobless. 
The AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer 
endorsed this addition to the budg- 
et, as well as Kennedy’s request for 
$1.37 million more to enable the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
process an increased load of unfair 
labor practice cases; $200,000 for 
the National Mediation Board to 
reduce a backlog of 2,500 docketed 
cases; $6.35 million more for the 
Wage-Hour Div. to provide “ex- 
panded services” under the new 
minimum wage amendments; and 
$500,000 for a study of economic 
growth, 


The $219 million more which 
Kennedy asked for HEW, 
Schnitzler said, is essential if the 
department is to carry out “its 
increased responsibilities under 
the program to aid dependent 
children of unemployed parents” 
enacted as a companion measure 
to TUC under the Administra- 
tion’s anti-recession program. 


Schnitzler told the subcommittee 


The committee charged, in a s 


Consumer Demand Key 


To Recovery, IUD Says 


There is no “convincing evidence” that the current recovery is 
strong enough to “lift us out of the stagnant state we were in when 
the recession began,” the executive committee of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. has declared. 


tatement adopted at a meeting in 


Washington, that the “scare cry of 
inflation” is again being raised to 
obstruct essential welfare legisla- 
tion and to “resist union efforts to 
negotiate badly needed and de- 
served wage increases... .” 

Asserting that efforts to focus at- 
tention upon the “specter of infla- 
tionary wages” instead of recovery 
are misguided, the committee said: 

“Talk of wage restraint by gov- 
ernment economists is nonsensical, 
since it fails to recognize the need 
to close the gap in consumer de- 
mand in order to put idle manpower 
and idle capacity back to work.” 

The IUD statement noted: 

@ Personal consumption will not 
begin to rise fast enough until per- 
sonal income increases. 

@ Business investment will show 
only “slight increases”. in the 
months ahead. 

@ Private construction is 
below 1959 levels.” 


@ Federal spending, while slated 
to increase, is “not sufficient” to 


“well 


planning for programs and a. high 


spark full recovery. 


| ~The IUD urged: 

@ A temporary $5 billion tax 
cut to boost mass purchasing 
power. 

@ A program of health care for 
the aged under social security. 

@ Prompt passage of federal aid 
to education. 

© Greatly increased programs 
for low and medium income public 
housing, urban renewal, and effec- 
tive mass transportation systems. 

@ Federal grants-in-aid to accel- 
erate essential state and local gov- 
ernment construction. 

@ Action by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury to lower 
long-term interest rates. 

Labor, the statement said, “must 
see to it that collective bargaining 
increases the level of wages and 
fringe benefits for those who need 
them most, not merely to fulfill our 
responsibility to our membership 
but to provide the increasing levels 
of income which are required for 
recovery and renewed economic 


supports” the House-passed budget? 


that most of the activities of the 
two departments “influence directly 
the speed of our economic recov. 
ery,” and added that both depart. 
ments can perform valuable serv. 
ices in the future “to assure proper 
and effective adjustment” to tech. 
nological changes. To achieve these 
goals, he said, Labor and HEW 
must have “the necessary resources 
and manpower to do their job now 
and in the years to come.” 


Health Research Expanded 


As passed by the House, the 
HEW budget was increased $48 


million over the Administration’s 


request. This would give the de 
partment a $4 billion budget for 
the new fiscal year—$150 million 
more than the 1961 budget which 
set an all-time record. 


All of the increase went to the 
National Institutes of Health for 
stepped-up research on cancer 
and heart ailments, mental dis- 
ease, arthritis, dental health, al 
lergies, neurological ailments and 
blindness. 


For the Labor Dept., the House 
made some minor cuts in Admin 
istration requests, but voted a 
$647,000 increase over the fiscal 
1961 budget for the Bureau of Ap 
prenticeship and Training. The 
move, a recognition of the impact 
of automation, calls for $500,000 
for a more effective training pro- 
gram and the balance for increased 
staff for the department’s man 
power program. 

The House also increased by $1 
million the appropriation request 
for area vocational educational pro 
1 under the Defense Education 

ct. 


Flight Engineers | 
Win Interim Hike 


A presidential emergency board 
has recommended an “interim” § 
percent pay increase for flight ex 
gineers of Pan American World 
Airways, retroactive, to June |, 
1960, when the former, contract 
pired. 

The board noted that other com 
tract issues have been dealt with 
in the recommendations of a spe 
cial commission concerned with 
disputes over jurisdiction and job 
qualifications of pilots and flight 
engineers. 

It said, however, that the wage 
increase should be put into effec 
to prevent “dissatisfaction and fru* 
tration” resulting from the long 
delay in negotiating a new col 
tract. 


E. S. Gottesman of 
ACWA Dies at 73 


New York—Edmond S. Gottee 
man, secretary-treasurer of th 
Clothing Workers’ New York Joist 
Board of Neckwear Workers, di 
here at 73 after a long illness. 00 
the day of his funeral all shop 
stopped work in tribute to his mem 
ory. re 

Born in Hungary,’ Gottesmal 
came here in 1904 and became § 
neckwear worker. He helped found 
the union, became an officer, 
worked for its affiliation with ti 
ACWA in 1938. In 1948 he took 
on the duties of joint board mal 
ager after the death of Louis Fuchs 

Gottesman, in poor health fd 
several years, suffered a heart # 
tack after opening contract neg? 
tiations with local manufacturel 


4 


growth.” 


Two children survive. ' 
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McNamara Spiahiik Shows:\'\) 


Token Medical Aid Helped | 
Only 10,000 of 17 Million | 


Only 10,000 of the nation’s 17; million elderly citizens, “benefited directly” in. ‘the first six sical 
of operation of the token federal-state program of medical assistance which Congress passed 


last year, Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) has c 


McNamara, said a report compiled by the staff of the Senate Special Committee on Aging, of|> 
which he is. chairman, torpedoed the “well-advertised claims” that the measure “would be the 


lk 


eth 


answer to the problems of health® 


care for our senior citizens.” 

The legislation, sponsored by 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla) and 
Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), was 
substituted during the post-conven- 
tion session of the 86th Congress 
for an AFL-CIO-backed bill which 
would have financed health care for 
the aged through the social security 
mechanism. 

The Kerr-Mills program, © 
backed by the American Medi- 
cal Association, provides. fed- 
eral grants for limited health 
benefits only for the “medically 
indigent,” and then only in states 
where specific programs are 
adopted to include such care 
under regular public assistance 
programs. 

The AFL-CIO assailed the bill 
because it subjected the aged to the 
indignity of ,state-devised “means 
tests,” instead of providing care as 
amatter of right, as would be done 


floor of protection against the high 


through social security. 


Social Security Ideal 
At Stake in Health Fight 


Los Angeles—An AFL-CIO spokesman has accused the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce of 
approaching the question of health care for the aged solely “in 


terms of finances” instead of “in 
respect.” 


‘risks and high costs of illness 


McNamara said data compiled 
by his Senate committee was based 
on a questionnaire, submitted to 
all 50 states and four territories, 
asking about the degree of prog- 
ress, if any, in putting into effec- 
tive operation the Kerr-Mills legis- 
lation. 

The . replies, the Michigan 
Democrat said, “indicate that 
even by the end of this year 
there will still be 25 states with 
no plans for taking advantage” 
of federal grants for such pro- 
grams. He said that some 12 mil- 

_ lion older men and women will | 
not be protected in any public 
program of medical care as of 
January 1962. 

_ McNamara said the survey proved 
the contention of liberals during 
last year’s medical care debate that 
“the state just are not in a position 
to take advantage of this kind of 
legislation as a way of providing a 


terms of human dignity and self- 


Addressing the annual meeting? 


of the Los Angeles Region Wel- 
fare Planning Council, AFL-CIO 
Social Security Dir. ‘Nelson H. 
Cruikshank said the goal of right- 
wing pressure groups was to dis- 


credit she quarter-centuty-old: con-' 


‘cept’ Of social.insurance embodied 
in the basic, New Deal’ sovial se- 
cruity * legislation. 

If the AMA and chamber are 
sucessful, he warned, they will 
not only force the aged onto 
public welfare rolls with their 
“despised meeds tests,” but will 
also be able in the near future 
“to shift the entire burden of . 
public assistance financing from 
general taxation to employer- 
employe payroll taxes, 


In 1949, the federation spokes- 
Man pointed out, a 17-member 
committee representing labor, man- 
agement and the general public re- 
ported to Congress that the goal of 
social security should be “to pre- 
vent dependency . . . and thus 
greatly reduce the need for (public) 
assistance.” 

The sucess of the program, 
Cruikshank said, is underscored by 
the fact that in 1940 there were 
2 million persons reeciving old-age 
assistance and that by mid-1960 
this number had increased by only 
293,000 despite the sharp rise in 
the national population. 

Inclusion of medical care for 
the aged under social security 
financing—as envisioned in the 
AFL-ClO-backed Administration 
bill sponsored by Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D-N. M.) and Rep. 
Cecil R. King (D-Calif.)}—is de- 
signed to follow the same prin- 
ciple, Cruikshank said, and 
Would “prevent, as well as... 
alleviate, meed and pecesnal ca 
tastrophe.” 

Cruikshank said the AMA has 
been leveling “a constant drumfire 
of attack” on social security and 
has denied that it is “based on a 
Valid insurance concept.” 

The most recent instance, he 


said, involyes a recording made by| 


Ronald Reagan, former Hollywood 
actor and now producer of a tele- 
Vision program sponsored by Geu- 


eral Electric Co. In the recording 
—designed for presentation to 
women’s auxiliaries of medical so- 
cieties—Reagan “misquoted” a 
Supreme Court decision, Cruik- 
shank said, in an effort to prove 
that social security is not insurance. 
What the court actually said, 
the AFL-CIO spokesman de- 
clared, was that social security 
“is not an annuity contract.” He 
added: “Neither is fire insurance 
nor automobile insurance an 
annuity contract, but it is none- 
theless insurance.” ° — 
More importantly, he added, the 
Supreme Court decision clearly de- 
clared that “the social security sys- 
tem may be accurately described 


among the aged of our country.” 

The Kerr-Mills program, he 
said, should be a “supplemental” 
one to augment more inclusive 
protection such as contained in 
the Administration’s Anderson- 
King bill, backed by organized 
labor, that would finance health 
benefits for the aged through a 
one-quarter of 1 percent increase 
each for employers and employes 
in social security payroll de- 
ductions. 

The 72-page staff report showed 
that: 
@ In the six months ending Mar. 
31, 27,000 different individuals haa 
received assistance from the seven 
state programs which were then in 
operation. 
@ Of this number, only 10,000 
were actually newly eligible individ- 
uals. The other 17,000 already had 
been receiving medical care through 
old age assistance, but were trans- 
ferred to the new program “pri- 
marily because the states stand to 
make a substantial financial gain” 
since, under the Kerr-Mills bill, 
“the federal matching-grant form- 
ula is more liberal” than under old 
age assistance. 

@ Only six of the 20 states with 
definite program details will be pro- 
viding “comprehensive medical pro- 
grams with good quality” by the 
end of 1961. “The remaining 14 
states,” the report said, “have ma- 


there are serious doubts the pro- 
gram objectives can be met.” 
@ If comprehensive services 


templated by the authors of the 


eral government “could exceed well 
over $1 billion” instead of the $600 
million which backers claimed. 
In urging action on the Ander- 
son-King bill, McNamara pointed 
out that such a program, includ- 
ing the increase in social security 
taxes necessary to implement it, 
is favored by 67 percent of the 
American people, as indicated in 
a recent Gallup Poll. Only 26 
percent were recorded in oppo- 
sition, and the remaining 7 per- 


jor limitations in services so that 


were provided by all 50 states for 
a potential eligible population of 


10 million aged, as originally con-|council’s executive committee, 


JERS < 


Medical Association poster which 


here. 


ORGANIZED LABOR in Chattanooga, ‘ienn., has urged otticials 
of Baroness Erlanger Hospital to remove from its lobby American 


W. M. Smith, secretary-treasurer 


of Chattanooga Labor Council, is shown reading. The CLC objected 
to AMA charge that labor-backed legislation to put health care for 
aged under social security is “socialism,” 


Labor Hits Hospital Use 
Of AMA Propaganda © 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Chattanooga Labor Council has sharp- 
ly protested the display of a “grossly misleading” American Medical 
Association poster in the lobby of the Baroness Erlanger Hospital 


The AMA propaganda poster attacks legislation to finance health 


medicine” and charges it would 
destroy the “doctor-patient rela- 
tionship.” 


In a letter to the hospital board 
chairman, Roy McDonald, the 
central labor body points out that 
it is “inconsistent” for a hospital 
which has accepted federal funds 
to enlarge its facilities to use the 
same facilities “to brand as so- 
cialistic” the Administration-sup- 
ported Anderson-King bill which 
is “desperately needed by our 
elderly citizens.” 


The letter, sent on behalf of the 


asked that the poster be removed. 


1960 law, annual costs to the fed-| As an alternative, the council sug- 


gested that in -‘fairness and im- 
partiality, the hospital permit us to 
place a poster next to the AMA’s.” 
Such a poster, the letter said, 
would outline labor’s reasons, 
“based on the text of the bill itself 
rather than propaganda, for favor- 
ing health benefits for the aged 
under the social security system.” 
The letter pointed out that the 
hospital has received or been al- 
located $2.35 million in federal 


as a form of social insurance.” 


cent had no opinion. 


grants under the Hill-Burton Act. 


Harbor Workers’ Compensation 


Revision Supported by AFL-CIO 


The federal Longshoremen’s & Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, which provides insurance to 
cover fatal and crippling injuries for 600,000 harbor workers around the world, has fallen below real- 
istic levels and its benefits should be raised, the AFL-CIO has declared. 

In testimony before a Senate Labor subcommittee, Walter J. Mason of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Legislation said the federation and two of its affiliates—the Metal Trades Dept. and the Washington 


Central Labor Council — support® 
the Morse-Zelenko bill raising the 
maximum benefit from $54 to $70 
a week. 

Pointing out that five years have 
passed since Congress reviewed 
the provisions of the act, Mason 
testified that congressional action 
to bring the statute more in line 
with present-day conditions is over- 
due for the following reasons: 

@ Basic provisions of the law 
have fallen behind standards estab- 
lished by the Federal Employes 
Compensation Act and many state 
compensation laws—$121 a week 
maximum benefit for federal em- 
ployes, $150 a week maximum for 
injured workers in Arizona, $100 


jin Alaska were among the ex- 


amples cited. 

@ Workers covered by the act— 
longshoremen, ship repairmen and 
servicemen, harbor workers, em- 


ployes of government contractors 


at defense bases outside the United 

States, and District of Columbia 
workers—are engaged in “ex- 
tremely hazardous” occupations 
and should be adequately compen- 
sated for injuries. 

@ The maximum benefit was set 
by Congress in 1956 and has not 
been raised though the average 
weekly wage has risen to $115 for 
longshoremen and $105 for ship 
repairmen, 

Underlying nearly all work- 
men’s compensation laws, Mason 
told the subcommittee, is the 
principle that the majority of 
injured workers shall receive in- 
surance benefits equal to two-. 
thirds of their actual wage loss 
during the period of total dis- 
ability. 

Citing two professional authori- 
ties, Mason quoted the American 

College of Surgeons as calling for 


“adequate compensation to secure 
family security during the entire 
period of disability and rehabilita- 
tion.” The position of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association was cited 
as follows: i 
“Workmen’s compensation is not 
a relief program. It is the proper 
intent of the program that a dis- 
abled employe and his family 
should not suffer a serious reduc- 
tion in normal living standards 
This requires that the benefit level 
be maintained at an adequate per- 
centage of the usual wage and in- 
clude reasonable personal expenses 
incurred by the employe.” 
Therefore the reduction in liv- 
ing standards suffered by covered 
employes is too severe by the 
standards of both the AMA and 
orgeniand a Mason teati- 
fied, — ; 


care for the aged as “socialized® 


The AMA poster on display has 
been circulated by the AMA to 
physicians with the request that it 
be posted in their waiting and con- 
sultation rooms. It is similar in con- 
tent to a series of AMA newspaper 
advertisements which have been 
denounced as “false and mislead- 
ing” by Health, Education & Wel- 
fare Sec. Abraham .A. Ribicoff and 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D- 
N. M.), one of the bill’s sponsors, 


Utility Union 
Hails Fisher 


On Retirement 


New York—Joseph Fisher, re- 
tiring after 15 years of service as 
the only president the Utility Work- 
ers had, was hailed for his coritri- 
butions to the labor movement at 
a testimonial dinner here given by 
the union’s Local 1-2. 

Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, who as secretary-treasurer of 
the former CIO had installed Fisher 
for his first term in office, lauded 
his devotion to “the great task of 
organizing the unorganized” and 
improving workers’ standards, and 
for “his idealism and deep-rooted 
moral convictions, his vital and 
abiding sense of trade union broth- 
erhood.” 

“Joe Fisher’s reputation and the 
reputation of his union have been 
among the cleanest and brightest . 
and most admirable,” he said, 
“Never has there been a negative 
report on them in the press; 
never has there been a dark spot 
on their 15-year record.” 

William J. Pachler, who succeed- 
ed Fisher as UWIU president, pre- 
sented him on behalf of Local 1-2 
with a silver plate engraved with 
a lifetime union membership card, 
The local also made a cash dona- 
tion to Holy Cross High School, 
Queens, toward a room to be dedi- 
cated in honor of Fisher and in 
memory of the late Mrs. Fisher. 

Other speakers included Pres, 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., of the New 
York City AFL-CIO; AFL-CIO 
Reg. Dir. Michael Mann; Bernard 
Gallagher, vice president for labor 
relations of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co.; UWIU Sec.-Treas. An- 
drew McMahon; and the Rev. 
Philip Carey, S.J., and Rev. Joseph 
Hammond, priests active in labor 
schools in whose work Fisher was 
interested. Marshall Sampson, 
business agent of Local 1-2, was 


toastmaster. 
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Urged in Senate, House: 


Urban Affairs Cabinet Post 
Given Backing of AFL-CIO 


Organized labor has pledged strong support to proposed legislation which would create a 
cabinet-level Dept. of Urban Affairs & Housing. 
Such an agency would represent “a simple matter of governmental efficiency,” AFL-CIO Legisla- 


tive Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller told a Senate Government Operations subcommittee. 


A 


“The dramatic growth in the magnitude and complexity of urban problems in recent years, plus 


the aceleration of this trend which¢ 


is expected in future years,” re- 
quire a top-level federal agency, 
he added. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley testified before 
a House Government Operations 
subcommittee that a federal 
Dept. of Urban Affairs & Hous- 
ing would mean “a voice at the 
Cabinet table for the vast ma- 
jority of our citizens” for the 
first time in the nation’s history. 

Biemiller put labor’s support be- 
hind a bill introduced by Sen. Jo- 
seph Clark (D-Pa.). Riley testified 
in support of a bill sponsored by 
Rep. Dante B. Fascell (D-Fla.). 

Biemiller recalled the AFL-CIO 
has supported the idea of a federal 
agency since its founding and just 
this year the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council renewed labor’s support of 
the Kennedy Administration pro- 
posal “to assure a high priority and 
effective coordination of the hous- 
ing and urban-focused activities of 
the federal government.” 


Department Components 

Biemiller observed that the nu- 
cleus of the new agency, under 
Clark’s bill, would be comprised of 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation and the Housing & Home 
Finance Agency, including the lat- 
ter’s constituent organizations—the 
Community Facilities Administra- 
tion, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

But, Biemiller continued, the 
challenges facing urban areas re- 
quire “broader and more direct 
representation” in the federal gov- 
ernment than that now provided by 
HHFA and other agencies. 

Coordinated planning by urban 
communities is essential, he said, 
if they are to meet effectively 
problems resulting from popula- 
tion and industrial growth—new 
water sources, sewage disposal, 
schools, slum removal and so on. 

The need of cities for informa- 
tion and technical aid will require 
a federal clearing-house arrange- 
ment. A federal agency also can 
serve in the transmission of in- 
formation on juvenile delinquency 
control, on human relations prob- 
lems and even on the promotion of 
cultural pursuits, Biemiller said. 


Would Guide City Spending 


Even for the efficient expendi- 
ture of their own funds, cities 
should find a Dept. of Urban Af- 


fairs a necessity, he commented. 
If a new sewage disposal plant is 
a cOmmunity’s most urgent need, 
should a bridge be built simply 
because federal aid for a bridge is 
more readily available? A Dept. 
of Urban Affairs would assure 
“sound priority attention” for both 
city and federal funds as a result, 
Biemiller asserted. 

“The rapid growth of our 
cities, the complexity of their 
fiscal problems, the lack of 
knowledge and information re- 
lating to the solution of their 
problems, the multiplication of 
the social problems they face 
and the desirability of efficient 
administration of federal pro- 
grams to meet their needs all 
demand the prompt establish- 
ment of a Dept. of Urban Af- 
fairs,” Biemiller concluded. 
Riley stressed the increasingly 
urban nature of American society. 
He pointed to Census Bureau fig- 
ures showing that 84 percent of 


the population increase between 
1950 and 1960 took place in what 
the bureau calls standard metro- 
politan statistical areas—cities of 
50,000 or more and their outlying 
areas. 

The 212 cities in this category 
grew by 23.6 million, he noted, 
following the pattern of the 1940s. 
Only eight of the 212 cities failed 
to gain, he added. 

Riley said the nation’s cities 
have acquired “overwhelming” 
problems. He cited financial 
solvency, air and water pollu- 
tion, traffic congestion and mass 
transportation, slums and gen- 
eral obsolescence. 

A Dept. of Urban Affairs is 
needed, he concluded, to meet 
these problems and to achieve uni- 
formity in civil defense and urban 
renewal, for formulating programs 
under the new area redevelopment 
act, for housing programs, and for 
such purposes as securing urban 


Open space and land reserves. 


Schnitzler Asks Funds 
To Halt Wage Gyps 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 


F. Schnitzler has urged increased 


appropriations for the Labor Dept.’s Wage-Hour Div. to protect 
workers against “chiseling” by employers when the federal minimum 


wage is raised this September and 
groups. 


coverage is extended to additional 


—— 


Appearing on Labor News Con- 
ference over the Mutual radio net- 
work, Schnitzler challenged the 
American press “to place the same 
emphasis” in publicity on violations 
[of law] by employers that is given 
to misdeeds of other segments of 
the community. 

Pointing out that underpay- 
ments to workers covered by 
the present $1-an-hour minimum 
wage increased 25 percent dur- 
ing the 1960 fiscal year, Schnitz- 
ler said that if the spotlight of 
publicity were put on violators 
“there would be less need for 
more investigators in the Dept. 
of Labor.” 

Schnitzler was interviewed by 
Norman Walker, labor reporter for 
the Associated Press, and John 
Herling, syndicated Washington 
correspondent. He charged that 
“during past Administrations” laws 
regulating labor-management activ- 
ities “meant 99 percent labor and 
1 percent management.” He said 


he expected a more “balanced” ap- 


Negroes in Tennessee 


To Get Surplus Food 


Pres. 
authorized federal surplus food 


Kennedy, following a plea from organized labor, has 


packages for Negro families in 


two Tennessee counties who were evicted from farms or subjected 
to economic boycotts after they registered to vote. 


Use of federal surplus food for relief of the Fayette and Haywood 


County families had been strongly® 


urged by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council at its meeting last Feb- 
ruary. The council also set up a 
labor program of food and cloth- 
ing donations through AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities. 


Last month, the AFL-CIO sup- 
plemented its aid program by 
making grants of up to $100 a 
month until harvest for a group 
of families still on the land whose 
normal sources of credit have 
been cut off by white landlords, 
store owners and banks. 

Kennedy, in a letter to Agricul- 
ture Sec. Orville L. Freeman, gave 


his approval for surplus food dis- 
tribution to the Tennessee Negroes 
who have undergone “severe hard- 
ships.” The Justice Dept. has 
brought a civil rights suit on their 
behalf against some 100 landown- 
ers who are charged with illegal 
interference with the right to vote. 
Negroes had not voted in the 
two counties—the only two in the 
state where they are a majority 
of the population—since the recon- 
struction era immediately after the 
Civil War. A campaign for regis- 
tration brought 1,500 Negroes on 
the rolls in Haywood County and 
about 1,200 in Fayette County. 


proach by the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration. ; 

The AFL-CIO secretary-treasur- 
er announced that the American 
Surety Association, which sets rate 
standards for the nation’s bonding 
companies, is offering the trade un- 
ion movement “the lowest honesty 
fidelity bonding rate in America.” 


The association, he said, found 
“that the trade union movement 
has the best bonding experience 
in America,” including “all of 
business, all banks, all fraternal 
organizations.” 

Labor’s support for programs to 
improve the nation’s health, educa- 
tion and welfare, Schnitzler said, 
“stems from our desire to have a 
better American for all Americans.” 
He declared: 

Working for All 
“As I travel around the country 


again where the leaders of the local 


a hospital, are advocating . . . more 


playgrounds. 


“We want a playground in this city 


They want the playground for all 
of the children... 
community.” 


Van Arsdale Given 
Labor Dept. Award 


has presented the Labor Dept.’s 
highest citation for a non-employe 
to Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., presi- 
dent of the New York City Central 
Labor Council and of Local 3, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

In: presenting the department's 
award of merit, Goldberg praised 
Van Arsdale for his “leadership in 
bringing labor and management in 
New York together” and as an ad- 
vocate of better relations. 


to address various gatherings of 
Our unions, I see over and over 


labor movement are out working 
to raise funds to build a wing onto 
“They don’t go into this and say, 


just for the children of the mem- 
bers of the trade union movement.’ 


for the entire 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 


association’s board of directors. 


GARDEN PARTY on grounds of Republic of China embassy jg 
Washington for the Washington Arthritis & Rheumatism Associa. 
tion gave, from left, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
Dr. Janet Travell, Pres. Kennedy’s physician; Chinese Ambassador 
George K. C. Yeh and Mrs. Paul Hatch, chairman of activities fog 
the association, a chance to chat. Schnitzler is a member of the 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Adam Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) 
discharged three subcommittees | tt 
from further consideration of the 
NDEA measure and took the bill 
into the full committee where, he 
predicted, final approval could be 
reached more speedily. 


Rayburn Dubious 


The fate of federal aid to public 
education, however, and specifically 
the measure’s provision for allow- 
ing states to use grants for raising 
teachers’ salaries, remained in 
doubt. House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.) bluntly declared 
that “the prospects are not too 
good.” 

Meanwhile there were these 
other developments on Capitol 
Hill: 


@ The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee cleared the House-passed social 
security measure boosting mini- 
mum benefits from $33 to $40 a 
month; raising widows’ benefits 10 
percent; and permitting men to re- 
tire at age 62 with reduced bene- 
fits. No date has been set for 
Senate floor action on the measure, 
which the Administration estimates 
would aid 4.2 million persons the 
first year. 


@ The House, overriding Repub- 
lican objections, approved Ken- 
nedy’s plans to streamline the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Trade Commission. Unless rejected 
by the Senate, the CAB reorganiza- 
tion plan goes into effect July 2, 
while the FTC plan will take effect 
July 8. 


@ The Senate, in a_ surprise 
move, voted 52 to 38 to kill the 
Administration proposal for reor- 
ganizing the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. The SEC proposal, 
bitterly opposed by the New York 
Stock Exchange, had earlier won 
approval in the House. Under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 a 
White House plan goes into effect 
unless either chamber vetoes it 
within 60 days. 


@ The Administration, in a let- 
ter to Sen. James O. Eastland 
(D-Miss.), chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, has recom- 
mended that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission be made a_ permanent 
government agency. The letter, 
signed by Deputy Atty. Gen. Byron 
White, said it was “exceptionally 
important” that the commission not 
be allowed to go out of business 
on Nov. 9, as presently called for. 


@ The Senate passed and sent to 
the White House Kennedy’s $3.7 
billion tax extension bill which 
continues for another year the pres- 


Administration Housing 


Bill Under GOP Attack 


ent taxes on corporations, _ new cary, 
liquor, telephones, cigarettes and 
travel. 

@ Senate-House conferees mn 
agreed on the Administration’s $11 ; 
billion highway tax measure to 
keep the construction of the inter 
state network of superhighways on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. Retained im 
the biil was a program to curb bilk 
boards on interstate highways now 
under construction. The measufe 
retains the present 4-cent-a-gallon 
gasoline tax until Oct. 1, 1972, im 
stead of allowing it to drop to3 
cents this July 1. 
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Compensation 
Seen Lagging 
Behind Wages 


Most state workmen’s compensi 
tion laws provide less income pre 
tection for disabled workers today 
than 20 years ago. 

A report compiled by the AFi# 
CIO Dept. of Social Security shows 
that “although dollar benefit 
amounts have been increased, they § 
have not kept pace with the risimg 
wage level since 1940,” i 

Assistant Dir. Clinton M. Fal) i 
in a letter to AFL-CIO state co ay 
tral bodies, pointed out that @®§ 
improvement in workmen’s comme @ 
pensation benefits in recent yeam® 
“has been substantially less” thal 
what it should have been. 

In most states, maximuml 
weekly benefits for temporary 
total disability last year were) 
less than 50 percent of the” 
average wage in covered en 
ployment in the state, : 

By contrast, in 1946, when wage 
rates were much lower, maximul® 
benefits in most states were mom 
than 70 percent of average wages 

By way of eXample, the maiF 
mum benefit in Georgia in 1 
was $20 while the state’s aver 
weekly wage was only $17.85. 
the end of 1959, the average wage 
had risen to $71.38, but the maxi 
mum benefit had only gone UF 
to $30. 
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